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More Work to Do—Another Volume. | 


BY KR. T. TRALL, M D. 


Recent developments in New York | 
city and vicinity have presented the great | 


necessity fur a thorough health education 
on the part of the people in a startling 
light. 


medicine, on which our health, and com- 
fort, and existence itself depend, is either 
horribly diseased, villainously poisoned, or 
extensively adulterated. At the rate that 
the abominable traffic is new going on, a 
few yenerations will be suflicient to extin- 
guish the race, or reduce us to a nation of 
wretched and imbecile invalids. And 
where are the people to look for help? 
Who will guide them aright?’ Who will 
stand up agaist the powers that be fur 
suffering humanity? Who will strive to 


It has been ascertained that almust } 
everything in the shape of fuod, drink, and | 
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elevate deceived and degraded human na- 


} ture to a higher and better plane of exist- | 
| ence? 
i 
; 


the medical profession? Alas! none. They 


are themselves deceived ; and their light 


being darkness itself, they are the great- 
; est obstacles in the way of health-reform. 


Their false doctrines are everywhere mis- | 
educating the world; and their personal | 
examples are misleading the people into | 
fast hurrying the world to ruin. 


} all manner of injurious habits. 
During the pendency of the late “ Swill- 
Milk Investigation” in this city, physicians 
| came forward and swore that the execrable 
| excretion of diseased Cows, which all un- 
biased minds possessed of common sense 
know to be a rank and nauseous poison, 
And 
an eminent chemist, whose rank as a teach- 


was both wholesome and agreeable ! 


| er is among the foremost, declared, as the 
result of chemical analysis, that swill-milk 
| is even preferable to the pure article ! 
During the trial of the lager-bier sellers 
recently, physicians of character and iwflu- 
ence in the community came forward and 
| testified that this filthy concoction of pu- 
matters is a wholesome and 
nourishing beverage. 


trescent 


“in moderation,” are not only wholesome 
as stimulants, but useful as food! 


Chilton, too, one of the most distinguished | 


} 
chemists of our city, has declared, under 
; 
} 


rious. 

Absurd as all persons, whose Opinions 
are not perverted by false teachings, and 
whose appetences and instincts are not de- 
praved by bad habits, know such “ opinions” | 


= are neither intoxicating nor inju- 


W hat dependence can we place on 
} medical profession ; and they are derived 


viands have induced, by introducing within 


And the courts have | 
repeatedly decided that alcoholic beverages, | 


Dr. | 


oath, that alcoholic beverages which do | 


not contain more than three per cent. of | ous practices 


= =—_ 


(WHOLE NUMBER, 150. 


= <== 


to be, we can not blame the parties who 
utter them. Our quarrel lics farther back. 
These opinions are the doetrines of the 


from the teachings of those whom the 
world honors, and who stand at the very 
head of chemical and physiological science. 

These false theories, and the pernicious 
practices to which they lead, as inevitably 
as falsehood seeks congenial impurity, are 
Already 
they have made disease the rule, and health 
the exception, in the human family ; and, 
as if to make our final destruction sure, 
they are medicating the myriad forms of 
which aliments and 


disease, poisonous 


the vital domain a thousand still worse 
drug: potsons. 

Who is to contend against this 
Who can 


undertake, hopefully, the task of leading 


over- 


whelming weight of authority ? 


mankind into the simple and saving truth, 
t Who, 


against such fearful odds, is to stand up 


under such adverse circumstances 


and say, 


A soldier! a seldier! 


© then let me be! 





Young friends, I invite you 
Ealist now with me 

Truth’s bands will be mustered 

Her foes 


Let's up, and be clad 


shall give way! 


In our battle array! 


We shall continue to wage exterminating 
war against these false opinions and ruin- 
“ Live or die, survive or 
perish,” we have enlisted during the war 


Sut as our we apons are only such as Truth 


and Wisdom wield in their contests with 4 


the hosts of error, our efficiency is meas- | 


ured by the number of the soldiers who 6 


have enlisted in the glorious cause of hu- 
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man amelioration; and our soldiers are 
nearly limited to our subscribers. Many 
thousands of individuals have examined 
our system, adopted its appliances, and be- 
come “ redeemed, regenerated, and disen- 
thralled” from diseases, doctors, and drugs. 
Butthe millions have not yet been reached, 
They will be reached just as rapidly as we 
can disseminate our truth among them, by 
the circulation of our books and journals. 
Friends, patrons, if you want a stronger 
motive to assist us in extending the circu- 
lation of the Warea-Cors Jourwat, you 
could not find it, though one should rise 
from the dead ! 


a oo 


fO ALLOPATHIC PHYSICIANS. 


THE WOMEN OF THE UNITED STATES. 


GewrietMen : In this letter I propose to con- 
sider the condition of women in the United States 
It is fit that I address it to you, for to no class of 
persons do women give their confidence so fully as 
to you. They believe im you, they trust you; 
would that I could say they five by you, that from 
you they obtain such knowledge of the laws of 
Health as, well applied, would insure them from 
sickness, and guarantee to them a serene Old 4dge. 
But I can not do this; on the éontrary, [do think 
you, in large measure, responsible for the dow 
vitality of American women, and their corre- 
sponding feeble intellection 

The idea is common—I might say, perhaps, 
nearly universal—that the differences of men and 
women are radica/ differences separating them by 
lines of demarkation so broad and thoroughly de- 
fined as to forbid interchange, making a man 
always and everywhere & man, and a woman al- 
ways and everywhere a woman ; instead of being 
special differences having existence for special 
ends, and leaving the sexes to hold the rights of 
human beings as tenants in common. The idea 
is false; false in philosophy, false in fact, and 
false in analogy; and to its prevalence does 
woman owe, in large degree, her inferiority in 
position and in character to man. Let us see how 
this view looks 


IN THE LIGHT OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Logical and unimpassioned wisdom never yet 
proceeded to determine and fix the relations of a 
being having a constitution of varied and general 


powers, in the light of any special or particular 
power. Conditions, relations, rights, duties, priv- 


ileges are determinable only from a view which ; 
maps out the whole nature, so that it may be seen | 


and understood. To do otherwise is to act from 
prejudice and enact great injustice. Any par- 
ticular fanction may be entitled to marked atten- 


tion; but it never can demand consideration at | 
Thus to take | 


the expense of the general powers. 
a Auman being and interpret its destiny from the 


ence to no other faculty than that of reproduction, 
is far from philosophical, very far from just. 
Tae sexvat in a human being is a specialty, is 


eee 


incorporated with the organization to subserve | 
particular ends, and in so wise can exercise | 
authority to determine the powers or privileges of | 
the subject at large, nor adjust the general rela- 
tions or duties of life. Primarily a woman is 
human, secondarily she is female. In defining 
her position and surveying her boundaries and | 
limits of action, a philosophic, i. ¢., an impartial 
and unprejudiced mind, would decide her sphere | 
to be, that which her general organization fitted © 
her to fill; and not that sphere which if occupied 
by a special function must at least for half her 
life remain unfilled. Take an individual case. 
Up to 14 years of age, what has seruality to do in 
determining a girl's sphere of action’? And after 
5 years of age, what has it to do in adjusting her 
relations’ Before puberty and after middle age 
her special organization can not actively exist, 
and therefore on the common theory of the female 
sphere, can not be entitled to active sympathy. 
Out of seventy years of life, you have forty years in 
which the reproductive element in woman is inert. 
During this time what may she do? When one 
comes to reason about it, how absurd the idea 
appears that Tue woman in o woman shall give 
place to the sexual in her, that great general 
faculties shall be abrogated by special circum- 
stances, or that absolute rights can be made justly 
to succumb to special privileges! One might as 
well ask a Auman being always to remain under 
the restraints of childhood, as forever to be under 
the surveillance and sway of rue sexvar. And 
better ; for this characteristic of a woman is not 
only regulated by a law determining the duration 
of ite activity, but it is at all times subject to the 
law of liberty, A female haman being by reason 
of her gender is under no special obligations to it 
nor to society, ner yet to the other sex, irrespec- 
tive of her conditions or the circumstances by 
which she is surrounded. Because she is female 
she is not obligated to marry, nor, if married, to 
bear children. A thousand things may modify 
her obligations. She may, out of respect to those 
qualities, characteristics, and necessities, which 
in her buman nature are the same as in man’s, 
deny to her sexual organization special considera 
tion or claim to active duty, and proceed to the 
accomplishment of life's aims without reference to 
it. In other words, any woman—by virtue of 
THE HUMAN in her—may decide to live a single 


, life, and no law of God or man may interfere. If 
: she does so decide, within the range of her capa- 


bilities, she may with approval of sound philosophy 
address herself to any work, or achievement, or 
accomplishment which man sets himself about. 
True, society may object, but society is one thing © 
and social philosophy quite another and different 
thing. 

It militates not a whit against the soundness or | 
common sense, the logic or the Christianity of this 
view, that it wesexes woman; for the very good 
and sufficient reason that Nature never made » 
man and woman always and everywhere to be | 
hedged about with their sexualities. She gives | 


' them not only the privilege, but she enforces on | 


point of its seruality, to describe its rights, deter- | them the duty of rising into the sphere of THe 


mine its duties, fix its liberty of action, by refer- | 


nuMaN, of occupying levels whereon they can co- 
work irrespective of diversities of organization, o! 
qualifying their sexual natures to a degree need- 
ful to give Trax HUMaN—that which is neither 


Rf PR 


[Jcry, 


male nor female—fair play. To what a lament- 
able extent has the human in American women 
died out! Wherever they are seen they are 
women — i. e., female human creatures — and 
nothing else. In intellect, in heart, in soul as 
well as in body, in dress and manners, im position 
and power, they are related to existence simply 
by the attachment of gender. At ghurch or at 
home, at school or traveling, their sex is thrust 
into the fore-front of any position they assume. 
And this is done 80 vain/y, so foolishly, so absurdly, 
80 preposterously, by doctors of medicine, by doo- 
tors of law, by doctors of divinity, by men of all 
grades, by boys aping the manners of men, and by 
women themselves, that there is no possible open- 
ing for the any in them to peep out and grow. 

The women of our country are therefore practi- 
cally dchumanized, having, under the conditions 
and arrangements which society imposes, but little 
else left than capacity to give birth to feeble chil- 
dren, and after birth, to give to them imperfect 
rearing. 

Why should this be’? Aside from the repro- 
ductive organization, they differ no more widely 
from men than men differ from each other. In 
most instances not so widely. For it is much more 
difficult to make one man im disguise pass for 
another, than it is to make a woman pass for « 
man. And this of itself is indirect proof that 
Nature never designed that woman in her work 
or her play, in her culture or her training, in her 
duties or her privileges, in her joys or her sorrows, 
should be so widely separated from man as to be 
in strong contrast; but that she should be so 
related to them in all things, and he to her also, 
that the two should blend--making one-—and so 
destroy all contrast ; that she and he should be 
so cducated, that in what they have to do, their 
differences should arise from the principle of a 
*“ division of labor,” and pot from organic neces- 
sity. A woman, like a man, has five senses with 
organs like unto a man’s by which they can be 


tn 


| represented; she eats, drinks, and digests like 


him, she breathes like him, and like him has two 
hands with fingers, and thumbs like his; like him 
she has two legs, which—though she and others 
practically deny it—Nature doubtless Intends 
should be put to the same use as man's. Ina the 
department of thought her ratiocinations operate 
and conclude themselves like his, Her intellectual, 
her moral, her sensual, and her sensuous powers 
are like man’s. Why then should she in those 
departments of effort which involve the exercise 
of these common faculties, be so widely separated 
from man? He has his freedom, why should not 
she have her freedom? To him is accorded by 
general consent the right to make choice of pro- 


) fession or pursuit, to try and try again to succeed 
in it, and if failure attend him instead of success, 
to change his calling and his location. Why 
| should not this consent be awarded to her? Can 
you tell? Can you give any reason other than 


of declaring that as between persons holding to 
large degree faculties of like nature, and whose 
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No just government ever settled the rights of 
its people by reference to their personal diversities. 
To do so would be to subject some to severe dis- 
abilities, while on others it would confer epecial 
privileges. What collective mankind may not do, 
& moiety may not do—and so I dispose of the 
sophism, that because woman has wrapped up in 
her organization s special function, she is there- 
fore to be deprived of the free use of all the 
faculties and powers which belong to her in com- 
mon with man. It is horrible to contemplate the 


deterioration of women which has followed in | 


coneequence of its prevalence. Let me call atten- 
tion to some of the evidences of their deterioration. 


lL. VIEWED PHYSICALLY. 

They have fecb/e constitutions. No severer 
impeachment of God's wisdom could be entertained 
than to suppose that in creating man he gave him 
& physical constitution after the measure of the 
constitutions of American women. (od made man 
upright, bat American women are crooked. (od 
made man strong, but they are weak. 

God made man with vitality enough, under 
Proper care, to resist disease, and to live till he 
should become o/d, and die quietly and with dig- 
nity. American women can not resist disease, 
bat are its victims constantly, and die by thousands 
and tens of thousands before they have reached 
full womanhood. 

God made man beautiful—after a high model of 
grace and beauty. American women are il! -look- 
ing, small in stature, ill-shapen in form, ungrace- 
fal in action, absolutely ugly in a state of repose. 
They have smal! heads, small chests, long arms, 
large hands, small, tapering, waep-like busts, 
cramped, distorted waists, large bowels, narrow 
pelvis, crooked legs, small feet. 

God made man to develop gradually to his point 
of culmination, and at that point to remain for 
Years on years with no visible signs of decay. 

American women reach their senith rapidly, 
and as rapidly pass into « decline. Their beauty 
is confined to girlhood chiefly. At or about 18 
years of age they are the handsomest. At 50 they 
are—with scatcely an exception—marked with 
age. Their hair is turning or has turned gray ; 
their eyes are surrounded with wrinkles ; their fore- 
heads are seamed with furrows like a sailor's; their 
teeth are rotting or are already displaced by others 
made to order ; their fullness of bust has entirely 
disappeared, and is made good by the dress-maker ; 
their skins are dry, harsh, and colorless, or greasy 
and jaundiced; their muscles have lost their 
roundness; their feet have lost the elastic inatep 
spring (which is the surest evidence of a good 
walker) to that degree that they can not walk 
without knocking their ankles together, or lifting 
up their feet at the heels at every forward motion 
80 as to flap and bedraggle their dresses. I have 
said nothing as yet of their facia/ aspects, for 
here pre-eminently do the body and soul appear in 


conjunction, and a more thoroughly tired-out, | 


worn-out, uninteresting, unintellectual, unspirit- 
ual, unfascinating set of creatures than a group of 
American women passed 30 years, [can not affirm 
that Ihave ever seen. I have seen monkeys in a 

wore an air of sprightliness at 
least; I have seen slaves on « plantation—they 
‘ seemed indifferent to their lot; I have seen the 
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both sober and drunk, but I never saw the coun- 


terpart to the appearance of American women. | 


They always impress me that they have been 
over-petted, over-fed, over-dressed, and over- 
done. They show smartness, brilliancy, wit, 
humor; they show talent, tact, taste, power 


of thought, but these are mere jets, flashes that | 


make “darkness visible.” ‘Their tout ensemble— 
their whole character impresses me, as | should 
be impressed were I to look on a battered, broken, 
beautiful statue by moonlight. Ia sketching this 
contour, have I over-drawn it? In what par- 
ticular? I affirm that no pencil can portray the 
truth, no brain engrave the reality. The liveliest 
imagination would fail to take in the facts. They 
are so numerous, so varied, and so far-r aching in 
effects. ©! gentlemen, did the condition of 
American women sffect themselves only, one 
might be sad, sorrowful, and yet breathe freely ; 
but when it is remembered that God punishes as 
well as rewards mankind through woman, that 
she is appointed to dispense divine retributions 
as well as divine blessings, that through her does 
God visit the iniquities of the fathers on the 
children to the third and fourth generations, | 
confess to you that to me the triumphs of the 
Gospel appear far away 


” 
- 


VIEWED INTELLECTUALLY 
At what very low rate men estimate the intel- 


leet of women in the United States, is easily seen 
from the positions which women hold to subjects 


requiring intellectual investigation, and to objects _ 


demanding intellectual pursuit. Where ia any 
profession or calling which demands rigor of mind, 
depth of thought, the intuitiveness of genius or 
skill which tact gives, are women found’ If now 
and thea they are, who can describe the ridicule, 
the persecution, and utter contempt to which they 
are subject? Vou laugh at them, lawyers laugh 
at them, Mgislators laugh at them, the masses 
| Miugh st them, and ministers of Christ hurl 
anathemas at them from a thousand pulpite. Ia 
doing thus they do but proclaim woman's inferior- 
ity to man intellectually considered, and nothing 
they say, or can do, will give a tinge as dark as 
the truth, for the truth is that, as a class, American 
Women, as compared with men, have but little 
mind, or if they have, it is so subsidized by the 
passions as to play « very inferior part in their 
lives. To be married and commence responsibil- 
ities of maternity as early as possible, to surround 
themselves with the duties of the kitchen and the 
nursery, to limit their labor, their thought, and 
their love to the boundaries of their brick-and- 
mortar dwelling-places, is to be equal to their 
ambitions for themselves, equal to man’s ambition 
for them. As a natural result, they are greatly 
deficient in power to conceive ideas, power to 
comprehend ideas, power to apply ideas to actual 
conditions of life. As they are forced to submit, 
from the days of pulpy girlhood to the days of 
stiffened age, to the control of their special organ- 
ization, their sphere of duties becomes special, 
' and their knowledge also specia/. They themselves 
become specialties. They consider themselves as 
such, and men so consider them. 
| desire to become generally intelligent. Men have 
, no desire and take no pains that they may become 
so. The advantages for cultivating mind, for 


—_—~~~~ 


They have no | 


| creased inconceivably in this country in 30 years, 
but women, in vigor of mind and power to achieve 
mentally, have held position inverse to their op- 
| portunities, As obstacles have been removed, 
they have relaxed efforts, and though apparently 
im advance of the generations which preceded 
them, in reality they are behind them. 
3. VIEWED SPrmrrvaLtr, 
They are inferior to men, 


The only sphere in which by general consent 
woman is accorded superiority—is that of her 
spiritual nature, or the sphere of “ tue srrec- 
Tiows.” Now, however this may be constitation- 
ally considered, it is not the fact in her present 
state. Around the heart—the /i/e-center-—the 
great, the manly, the heroic virtues dwell. That 
is their home. As at present developed, women 
have no virtues. Take Solomon's description 7 » 
virtuous woman, whose value when found is give 
rubies, and apply it to our women, or sq@are our 
women by it, and see if | slander them when | 
say they have no virtues 
She is trusty 
She is good 
She is a manual! laborer 
She is a trader 
She does her own work 

6. She le & speculator —she deals in lands, and 
works out of doors on the soi! 
7. She i strong and vigorous in body, having 
health. 


@ She is a manufacturer, makes merchandise 


oo & o te 


9 She is benevolent, doing the poor service 

10. She dresses in good taste 

11. She marries considerately, and her husband 
is worthy of Aer 

12. She has character 

13. She is wise in speech, and lovable in spirit 

14. She trains and educates her own children 

15. She is a good housekeeper 

16. Her children praise ber, and her husband 
blesses her. And Solomon declares that she is 
entitled to the fruit of her hands, and that she 
shall be pudjic/y known and honored 

Now, in no great degree, and in connection, can 
such qualities be predicated of American women. 
The best I can say of them is that, as a class, 
they are not vicious. They are not virtuous— 
they are not vicious—they are character/ess, be- 
ing undeveloped, and of such persons one can not 
speak as spiritually minded or spiritually cul- 
tured. Strength and honor must be « woman's 
clothing before she can rise to the plane of spirit- 
ual life. She must have freedom of action, lib- 
erty of thought and speech, opportunity to form 
purpose and power of will to execute it, before 
the heart will beat responses to visitations from 
above. With less of the affectiona/ in his nature 
—if you please to consider it so—man is greatly 
woman's superior in all that pertains to Jove. He 
loves God better, for he comprehends him better. 
He loves his kind better, for he knows its worth 
better. He loves his country better, for he is 
better acquainted with whatever may justly 
arouse in the human bosom the sentiment of 
patriotism. He loves all beautiful things better, 
for he is more thoroughly versed in the knowledge 
of the constituents of Tue seauTivun. Women 
are passional, emotional—they are not spiritual. 


at home in their American “ Dublins” | giving it polish, and for disciplining it have in- | In them, as they are, the graces of the spirit do 
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not richly dwell; and while to large extent in men 


the vices of civilization ran riot, in the breaste | 


of men also have been garnered up the grander 
heroisms which have saved the world. These are 
given to be treasured up to those only 


“ Who carry in their foreheads the single eye, | 


The eye that’s full of /ight.” 


spiritually, women, as they are, range greatly 
below men. Is their inferiority the result of con- 
atitutional causes or social conditions’? 1 most 


earnestly and sincerely believe that it all belongs | 


to the latter How should it 
What chance have women ? 
occasion have they’? Take their physical. Who 
trains it? Do you? Nay, verily. You only 
physic it. Knowing, a8 you do, how utterly 
violative of all the laws of health their lives are, 
how can you be at a loss to account for their in- 
feriority ? Look at the way in which they dress. 
It speaks for itself. No criticism could be so 
complet¢, No sermon so eloquent. It is of itself 
a symbol! womistakably significant—a badge that 


be otherwise? 


marks their degeneracy, as surely as the cropped | 


hair and striped garments of the convict do his 


loss of citizenship. Every woman in a long dress } 


in the United States proclaims her own slavery 
No statute, however guardedly drawn, could so 
certainly and surely shadow it forth ; for it tells, 
in sharp voice, that society, the State, the Church, 
and fashion have conspired and foreed her to an 
abdication of Aer rights to locomotion, as those 
rights inhere in her by the act of God. 
built after a certain plan, can operate easily, 


healthfully, successfully only in accordance with 


that plan; must waste power, and wear out 
rapidly in proportion as she deviates from that 


plan, and with her decay must involve in de- | 
struction, to great extent, all that in herself per- } 


tains to growth and achievement in this life, and 
much that belongs to life elsewhere. Yet she is 


not permitted to walk as her Creator intended | 


she should walk, for He evidently intended that, 
like man, she should move by means of her legs, 
from place to place, with as little obstruction as 
possible, This she is forbidden to do, and by 
statute of New York is enjoined to walk and to 
appear in public at all times, and in all places, so 


dressed as to violate the healthful function of every | 


organ in her body, thus shouting out the loss of her 
personal liberty, and heralding her own shame 
That in making woman with organs of locomo- 
tion the Creator designed she should exercise 
them with as little expenditure of power as might 
be consistent with Aer general welfare, is demon- 
strated in that there would be no wisdom in con- 
structing a machine capable of acting with little 
friction, and yet binding it by special statute to 
work on a plan that would add 200 per cent. of 
wear over the needful, in any given time. God 
is not a man to work against himself. His works 
are equal to his conceptions, and the laws which 


govern them are equal in dignity to the objects | 


they control. If, then, gentlemen, you can con- 
strue me the worth of a human body; can tell me 
how much significance God attaches to it in mak- 
ing it the house of the immortal man, in having 
made it the medium for expressing himself 
visibly to men—if you can give me any impres- 
sion to what plane of beauty « naturally and 


What opportunity or | 


She is her ; her gloves and her shoes do not fit her--she | 
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} rises in your estimation—if you can describe the 
sensations you feel at seeing one which answers 
your purest idealisms, then I will tell you to 
| what depth of degradation she has descended who 
| has deformed her body and paralyzed its powers. 
Tt is useless to attempt to defend the dress of 


volves respect for the laws of her being. For, 
whether considered with reference to health, or to 


' the laws of propriety, or of good taste—whether | 


with reference to style of fabric or of fashion, it is 
sarcasm, which subjects her to condign contempt. 
the rules of health and good taste, and exercises 


a powerful influence in making her the weakling 
she is, is further evident from two views. 


1. All improvements in the dress of men range | 


in the direction of making them more neatly to fit 


the body. The tailor rises from the posture of | 


the mechanic to the seat of the artist only in this 
direction, As he approximates to Nature does 


did the seamstress’ work. 


dress-coat, the hat, the glove, all pay respect to 
the body by fitting it, while, with inconsiderable 
; exceptions, woman's dress is made irrespective of 
the quality of fitness. Her bonnet does not fit her ; 
; her boddice does not fit her ; Aer skirts do not fit 


is set into them and laced up to suit the fashions. 


it covers, operates powerfully on character. 
Allowing ease of motion, it provekes to bodily 
activity, especially by walking—and this of itself 
; is a great educator. Habituated to pedestrian- 
; ism in easy measure, the walker finds the reactive 
} effect most decidedly beneficial. The body not 
only feels it in all its parts, but its influence on 
the mind is inconceivable. Pedestrians are noted 
for high education of the perceptive faculties. 


The eye, the ear, the nostrils, the taste, the sense of } 


touch under opportunities such as foot-travel gives, 


take on very great acuteness and polish. The | 
soul in the depths of its abode feels the glow, and | 
under the inspiration of the hour looks out of its | 


The beau- | 
tiful and the sublime in Nature come home to it, } 


; windows and fills itself with delight. 


, and it appreciates their mission and their power. 


All that landscape can give of mountain and | 


valley, of streamlet and lake—all that the forest 
can give of bird and of flower—all that the sky 
ean contribute of light and of shadow—are the 
property of those who, prizing their walking 
powers, put them to use. And vast as are all 
these as means of growth and communication 
with God—and how vast they are no mortal can 
compute—the women of the United States are 
compelled to forego them, in order that we may 
prove rue inferiority. 

Change all this, and make women free. En- 
dow her with rights personal and rights social— 
with rights legal and rights ecclesiastical—give 
her back her own—the control of her person and 
| the freedom of the mind—bid her take to herself 
| free speech and free inquiry—open to her the 
; avenues cf business, the sanctuary of letters, and 


| American wowen from any stand-point that in- | 
Viewed, then, physically, intellectually, and 


a burlesque on them all—an unwritten, voiceless | 


That Aer dress is in direct contravention of all | 


he acquire celebrity, and now the question is | 
oftener asked who fitted one’s clothes than who | 


Iron fingers shove the 
; needles, but brains do the fitting. The boot, the | 
shoe, the stocking, the pantaloons, the vest, the | 


2. Dress, when fitted and adapted to the form ; 


[Jusy, 


mission to make effort and fail, to become disap- 
) pointed, despondent, despairing, almost dying, 
| and yet to Jive anew ; and you, gentlemen, and 
_ others like you, will have better opportunities for 
| judging whether the sexual in woman unmans 
_ her, making her constitutionally our inferior. 
; That something must be done to change 
| greatly for the better the conditions of women in 
; our country, or in default thereof that posterity 
} must suffer, is very plain to me. Swaying so 
| powerfully as they do the destiny of the : ace, by 
| influences exerted on it previous to birth, stamp- 
| ing on it after birth their own impress almost in- 
delibly, it is impossible to avoid the worst fore- 
| bodings if they remain as they are. Our chil- 

dren will die before budding; or, if not, will 
| ripen early and decay, and their children will 
* be unstable as water, and shall not excel.” 
; Our young men will lack strength and power 
of accomplishment, and the strain of Anglo-Saxon 
, blood—the best that ever flowed in human veins 
| —will lose its “iron,” and give way to later and 
more vital currents, Already the decay of our 
women and the delicate constitutions of our 
young men are forcing the latter to seek revital- 
ization by inter-marriage with immigrant women 
from Europe. What with the decline of the 
| Puritan and Cavalier stock on the one hand, and 
} the great influx of fereign blood on the other, it 
, is not difficult to predict our future. In leas than 
; fifty ears the New England type of manhood will 
; have ceased to govern this Republi-, and when 
once it ceases to govern it will cease to exist. 
; What we shall see of it will be diluted, and the 
days of its glory and power will live in tradition 
; and in history. Nothing but a bold and faithfal 
, advocacy of the laws of health can stop this ebb- 
} tide of human life. Nothing short of a great 
awakening make good our terrible losses. Noth- 
; ing less than sincere obedience draw down God's 
' blessing on us, so that “ our light shall rise out 
, of obscurity, 
' And our health,” as a people, 
“« Spring forth speedily.” 
; Tam yours, truly, James C. Jackson, 


Guen Haves Warer-Cvas, 
Scorr, Contianp Co., N, Y., Judy 1, 1858. 


HEART DISBASE.—NO. 2. 


BY UR. GEO, HOYT, BOSTON. 


Fro the tone of my brief remarks in a former 
‘ number of the Jounwat, let it not be inferred 


' there are no heart diseases. Such opinion would 
} do great violence to the truth, That viseur is 
| liable to a good many, most of which are incar- 
| able, because each consists in change of form, 
: either in some of its parts or throughout its 
organization. Let us examine this subject some- 
what more definitely. Of heart disease, we have— 
lst. Atrophy, wasting of its substance. 
2d. Hypertrophy, enlargement by diseased 
growth. 
$d. Dilatation, stretching of its fibers; size 
being at the expense of thickness. 
4th. dAneurism, yielding of its fibers at some 
point, usually continuing till it bursts. 
; Sth. Polypus, excrescence growing within it. 


6th. Ossification, change of certain parts to 
fully developed human body .of the female type | the recesses of art—give it to her as a part of her | bone. 
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All these diseases are what are termed organic, 
and consist, as may readily be understood, in per- 
manent change of form and condition in the organ. 

I propose briefly to examine some of the causes 
which lead to a portion of these results, for it is 
obvious, and must be so viewed by every one, that 
diseases which are incurable, the terminations to 
which are fatal, should, if possible, be prevented. 
Let us then consider .1trophy of the heart. 

Imprimis, \et it be borne in mind that the heart 
is a muscle—lean meat, and comparatively little 
else ; that whatever may be the degree of delicacy 
in its texture, variety of function, and the won- 
derful harmony in which all its compartments 
unite to do its work, still as a whole it is a muscle, 
compact and tough, with power of endurance be- 
yond anything of a motive character known to 
men. It is, singularly, a member “ born to work,” 
and that continually. It craves no sweet rest; 
no slumber for recuperation, or leisure for the re- 
accumulation of lost or impaired vigor. Not like 
the arm, which having swung the sledge or wielded 
the axe through the day, folds itself upon the 
breast and there repeses, quietly regaining for 
the labors of to-morrow what it has expended to- 
day. But from the early dawn of life till its exit 
from the body, one ceaseless round of effort is the 
heart’s destiny. 

Again, the amount of labor which it performs 
is not only extraordinary, but exceeds the wildest 
promptings of imagination. Let us look at this a 
moment. Assuming four pounds as an equivalent 
to the maximum of resistance which the heart 
ordinarily sustains in forcing the column of blood 
through the circulating tubes, which is less than 


what is given by Halle and Poisseville, both good | 
authorities, and reckoning the stroke of the pulse 
at sixty per minute, it will follow that more than © 


fourteen thousand pounds are moved per hour ; 
more than three hundred and forty-five thousand 
pounds in a day, and considerably more than one 
hundred and twenty millions annually—a weight 
exceeding sixty thousand tons. This estimate in- 


cludes both the actual weight of the blood, and | 


the of resistance offered by it to the heart. 
All ‘vast. labor is accomplished simply by its 
contraction, the effect of which is to drive the 
blood from its cavity, to be refitted by a fresh 


supply which, in its turn, is subject to the same | 


coercive process. 
Like other muscles, the heart is permeated with 
nervous tissue, and, like them, is dependent upon 
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tion. This proposition will appear more plainly 
in a further consideration of the subject. 

A very interesting and pertinent question here 
arises as to the proximate or immediate cause of 
the heart’s action. Does it arise from mechanical 


distension in the flow of blood into it, or from some | 


| imherent quality of the fluid? 


| Toacertain extent, undoubtedly both principles | 


\ are operative ; although greater importance should 


} attach to the latter suggestion. None will deny | 


that the heart's action is decidedly stronger and 


firmer where blood-vessels have an abundant | 


supply. 
equal.” 


But it is only when “ other things are 


poor, or there be in it an excess over and above 
its natural per cent. of water, the action is always 
weak and feeble. 


I have never witnessed an ex- 
} ception to this rule. On the contrary, when an 
; opposite condition obtains; when red corpuscles 
} are abundant and the vital current is “ rich” in 
} animal properties, the pulse is always full and 
generally strong enough, even after the loss of a 
} considerable quantity. 

i Another fact showing the influence of quality 
: on the action of the heart is temperature. The 
ordinary standard of caloric in the blood is ninety- 
} eight degrees. With this temperature the heart 
takes on a given number of pulsations, sixty, 


seventy, more or less per minute according to a | 


person’s temperament, and the vitality of his 
} 
5 


temperature of the blood rises or falls. If a ther- 
; mometer indicate one hundred degrees, the pulse 
} is always“ hastened,” and vice versa ; by extract- 
ing caloric from an individual, the frequency of the 
pulse is lessened. In the latter case there may 
be conditions when this result does not follow 
But if so, they are exceptions to all general rules 
A knowledge of the presence in the blood of an 
excess of caloric as a cause of physical disturbance, 
is of immense importance in explaining many of 
the phenomena of disease ; for if the effect of its 
presence in excess be always to quicken the pulse, 
; and of course hasten the circulation, the question 
should always be raised, whether the phenomena 
; which we are called to combat in disease arise from 
this cause, or the presence of other disturbing 
elements in the system. 
+ Im my next, I shall endeavor to show how 
“ Atrophy” is induced. 


| or decreased in number, just in proportion as the 


the same for its sensibility and recognition of the | 


presence of blood. It is true its ordinary action 


is altogether automatic and entirely independent » 


of the will; although certain mental processes, 
particularly those of an emotional character, are 
readily recognized by it, as most persons have had 


evidence. Still, in the performance of its func- | 


tions, the heart is subject to the same necessity 
for nervous stimulus as are other muscles. It is 



































also true that there is in the muscular fiber a | 


THE DISCUSSION ON DISEASE. 
WHAT I8 DISEASE? 





BY 3. BEDORTHA, M.D. 





Sagatocs Srainecs Waren-Crar. 
To determine the essence or nature of any substance it 
) is necessary to test it. It must be tested in varions ways. 
We must remember that “all is not gold that glitters.” 
To satisfy our minds as to the essential natare of essence 
, of disease, we must not be guided altogether by theory, 
| however plausibie it may seem. 


we would get a true and rational iiea of disease. 

I endeavored to show, in the April number of the 
| Warer-Ovse Jowawan, that “disease was inability of 
some organ or organs of the system to perform their func- 
tions.” I wish to iustrate this idea still farther, by prac- 
theal medication. 

1 said, in the last mamber, that the duty of the physician 
consisted in furnishing to the vital forces such element or 






; 

; If from any cause there be a deficiency | 
per in other words, if the blood be | 
; 


organization. But these pulsations are accelerated | 


Practical medication must be brought into requisition if 


, agents, in harmony with the vital forces, as could be used 
} by them elther in expelling the causes of disease of in 
| repairing any evils the organism might have sustained. 
| It ts evident from this that I recognize a healing power in 
the system which stands over and above all medication. 
Upon this power— the vital princtpie— all healing depends. 
The relation of the physician to this power is that of a ser- 
» Vant, and nota master. It is his duty to obey its slightest 
indications, He must furnish such agents of assistance as 
the vital forces demand. 

This power is Known under different names by different 
medical writers. [t is more generally called the evs medé- 
catria natura, or the power of nature to heal disease. 
Then, if we depend upon this power as a healing agent in 
every form of disease, and the physician ls to act only as 
the servant, it becomes him to be well acquainted with 
this power. It will be absolutely necessary that he should 
understand, so far as possible, the relation the different 
substances and elements in nature sustain to this ital 
prineiple, and he should also understand its operations in 
health and disease. 

This being done, we are prepared to look at the easem 
tial nature of disease as it ls manifested in the differant 
forms of plagues and sickness which affect the bumgn 
family. We recognize bat one disease in the huni Fys- 
tom, and that is “inability.” The different forms of dir- 
ease, such as Consumption, Typhas Fever, Palsics, ete., 
depend upon the different organs diseasedy@? upon the 
eauses that produced the disease. The Vital forees are 
{ constantly operating to remove either te causes of disense 
or ia repairing injuries. Let us look carefully at these 
operations in some distinct forms of disease. We will take 
that knewn as Ague and Fever or lntermitting Fever 
We must consider, first, the Cause of the disease; next, the 
disease itself; and third, the remedial action 

It ls generally coneeded that miasma or malaria. arising 
) from decayed vegetable matter, is the cause of this disease. 
} This malaria. de usually received through the bangs, or 
taken into the system by drinking water strongly impreg- 
nated with decayed vegetable substances. It diffuses 
3 ime’ through the system, operating upon the different 

glands, especially the liver, spleen, and kidneys, thereby 

producing a general derangement of the visceral functions 

The system is now in what may be properly termed a dis 

eased condition. Several of the organs are unable to per- 
form their offices. 

There is perhaps no great pain or distress, yet there is 
lassitude, weariness, prostration of strength; in short, an 
inability of the organs w perform their Sanctions, 
ds dinoaaa, 


Thta 


Thus briefly have we considered the cause of this dis- 
ease, and what may probably be termed the déacase Itself. 
We wish now carefully to consider the remedial & tion 
This constitutes the chills, the fever, and the sweating 
three stages. If these are the disease, then it is certainly 
important the world should know it. This is an important 
point—the stronghold of those who advocate the theory 
that disease is remedial action; and if this point can be 

clearly demotstrated, on either side, it goes very far toward 

settling the question. 

The chills, the fever, and the eweating, then, are merely 
the symptoms of the disease, showing ite form of nature, 
or they constitute the remedial action, shewing the efforts 
which the vital forces make in expelling the cause of the 
disease. 

Let us watch the progress of a single case. Let a man 
be exposed to this malarious polson, of, what will answer 
the same purpose, inject a few drops of stagnant water 
containing decayed vegetable matter into his blood. Ina 
very short time we observe a change in his complexion 
He becomes sallow ; and there are other aymptome of a 
derangement of the liver. Then comes lassitude, pain in 
the back and loins, headache, loss of appetite, ote.; and 

’ lastly, we Gnd the chills, and fever, and eweating. Now, 
are these last the disease! If so, then it would follow that 
they should bave been the beginning and ending of the 
disease. But, instead of that, we have disease before the 
chille, and asually for « long time after. Therefore we 
conclude that the chills, fever, and sweating were not the 
disease ; but the inability of certain organs to perform their 
functions, oevasioned by the malarious poison, was the 
disease, and the chills and fever were the symptoms, or 
the efforts of the vital forces in expelling the poison. 

To make the subject still more familiar, we will Ulustrate 
it by @ case that occurred « few months since, which ls 
only one of many similar cases. Mr. A. B. was & person 
of good evnstitation, and enjyed goud beaftly in the early 
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part of his life. At about the age of twenty years he moved 
into a malarious district, and was soon after attacked with 
ague and fever, He was treated with the usual Allopathic 
remedies, and restored again to a state of comparatively 
comfortable health—not well as before. After a few years 
he began to decline, and was compelled to give up busi- 
ness. He had no ague and fever, but the lower limbs 
were partially palsied—a weakness and tremor which 
almost entirely disabled him from walking He moved 
from the malarious region to a climate where ague and 
fever were unknown ; but after residing for a time in this 
climate, and using some appropriate remedies, he was 
again attacked with the ague and fever, attended with all 
the symptoms of the malarious poison. After expelling 
this malaria from the system, through the chills, and fever, 
and sweating, the palsy and tremor were entirely over- 
come, and he was restored to soundness of health. 

The natura! inference from the above case is that the 
maiarious poison which invaded his system from the first 
Attack operated upon the various organs, producing an 


: tmability to perform their functions—or, in other words, , 


G@ecase—unti) an anti-dilious climate and appropriate 
refRedies enabled the vital forees to expel the poison, thus 
= the chills and fever are not the disease. 

@ay be diMeult for persons who have been in the 
habit of ing at this subject in a superficial manner, to 
apprehend the distinction which we wish to make; buta 
careful an. must show to a reflecting mind, that there 
is a marked d between the causes of disease. the 
disease \tself, and the symptoms of disease, and whoever 
confounds them as ell one and the same thing will be 
lable to make fatal mistakes as a medical practitioner. 
The remedial action of the system is an important vital 
operation. 

We are so in the habit of calling persons sick who are 
undergoing remedial! action, that we forget the remedial 
action is for the purpose of removing the sickness, and 
should in no wise be confounded with the disease. This 
subject might be \Nustrated in many familiar ways, which, 
perhaps, is necessary in order to remove the errors into 
which many people seem to have fallen. 

The buman system ts frequently, and very appropriately, 
compared to a machine ; it is a machine of a most wonder- 
ful construction ; and, like all machinery, it is liable to get 
out of repair; either from accidents or foreign agents it 
may meet with serious disturbance, or total destraction ; 
but in one important respect it is very different from any 
machinery manufactured by human hands: it contains in 
iteelf the power for repairs. 

If a watch or clock cease to keep time, we put them Into 
the hands of an artisan ; he puts them into the necessary 
order, and again we have the machine tn a healthy con- 
dition, able to perform the duties of a time-plece. But the 
human system allows of no such operations. It requires 
that the artist or physician should furnish the elements or 
agents that are needed, and the vital powers do their own 
work; but the work which these powers perform is no 
more disease than is the work of the artisan in repairing 
the time. piece. 

Suppose, by wear or accident, a person should soll a 
garment so as to render it unfit to be longer worn. He 
puts it into the hands of the laundress. While in her 
hands it is still more unfit to be worn, and the process of 
cleansing would seem to destroy, for the time, the use of 
the garment; but this process completed, we have the 
article again ready for the wearer. Now no one supposes 
that the washing, starching, and ironing were the original 
difficulties whieh rendered the garment unfit to be worn; 
they were necessary work to make |i over again fit for use. 
So the remedial action of the system should be considered 
no more the disease than the cleansing of a garment should 
be considered the reason why it was cleansed. 

In another number we shall endeavor to show the nature 
of disease from another stand-point. Meantime, as we 
have not written for the sake of controversy, but the sake 
of wath, we hope the remarks we have offered wil! be 
carefully considered. 


REYLY—BY BR. T. TRALL, M.D. 


1 can see nothing in the above article but a repetition of 
the ideas you have presented before, and I fear that I can 
not well answer |i without that kind of“ fteration and reiter- 
ation” that will be tedious and uninteresting to oar readers ; 
yet I will do the best I can under the circumstances. 

You have selected “agoe and fever” as affording an 


| moving the cause of disease, restores health. We agree, 
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You eould not have chosen a better subject, for the reason 
that this affection is really the simplest form of disease tn 
existence, and a perfect type of all other diseases, Bat I 
shall endeavor to show that the facts which you adduce 
prove my theory of “ remedial action ” 

We agree that poisons, taken into the system, are the 
causes of disease. We agree that, in some way, the living 
system resists or expels these poisons, and thus, by re- 


also, that while these poisons are In the system, aod the 
system Is exerting its energies to expel them, there is “ an 
inability of the organs to perform their——” 

Their what? You say, “functions.” I say, “sormal 
funetions.” I ask you now to pay particular attention to 
the distinction between normal and abnormal function, for 
in this is the gist of our whole controversy. And as this is 
the point which you either carelessly overlook, or carefully 
dodge, I shall try to “pin” you to i. Ie exposition will 
furnish as with the rationale of this imjortant matter of 
inability, and utterly demolish the only plank of which 
your platform is constructed. 

What are rorma/, and what are abnormal functions? 
Living beings are distinguished from inorganic matter by 
the power of appropriating and transforming other sub- 
stances into their own structures, and also by the power 
of defending themselves from injurious things. In the pro- 


cesses relating to the former function, and which contem- | 
plate the development and sustenance of the organism, the | 


functions are performed normally. In the process of cast- 
ing out poisons the functions are performed abnormally. 
In the former case the processes are “ vita! action in rela- 
thon to things nerma/.” In the latter case the processes 
are “ vital action im relation to things abrormal.” One 
action or function concerns the preservation of the body 


The former is property called the “ e/¢ conservatPiz na- 
ture,” and the latier is the “ols medicatriz natura,” of 
medical sathora. One is the action pertaining to the con- 
) dition of health—physiological. The other is the action 


} pertaining to the condition of disease—pathologleal. The > 


former ls conservctive ; the latter is remedial. The one is 
conservative, because it contemplates keeping things as 
they are. The other is remedial, beeause it aims to restore 
things as they were, It is neither logic nor common sense 
to say that the functions are performed normally in a state 
of disease, or abnormally tn a state of health. 

Recolleet aow, Doctor, that ol! aetiom és alike vital, The 
same organs that act normally in relation to food, drink, 


air, etc., act abnormally in relation to polsotia, “This action | 
in relation to poisons constitutes the essence of all disease. 
All the different forms of disease are but so many varieties ° 


and degrees of action, in relation to different kinds and 
quantities of poisons. 

A thousand experiments and illustrations may be drawn, 
either from the regions of the sublime or the ridiculous, 


either one of which demonstrates the truth of this proposi- | 


tion, When a nation is at peace, its agricultural, com- 
inereial, and mechanical resources may all be devoted 
directly to the promotion of the prosperity and happiness 
of ite people. ts functions are performed normally. 

Nothing is wasted or destroyed, but everything is wood. 
But when the nation is invaded by an enemy, its powers 
and resources must be exercised abnormally. 
expel the enemy, at whatever cost. War is its remedial 
effort. Lt contemplates the restoration of peace. 

Precisely so Ut is in the vital domain. Poisons are ene- 
mies. The vital Instinets can, when unperverted, dis- 
Ungulsh between friends and foes, as well as the mental 
instinets can. Try it in any way 50a please. To descend 


from the sublime to the ridiculous—suppose jou take a 


pinch of snuff. Snuff is a poison. The nose expels it by 


sneezing. Sneezing is not health, No healthy nose aneeses. — 


Sneezing is often a symptom of catarrh. It denotes the 
presence of something offensive. 1t is the act of the organ 
to expel the offensive thing. It is abnormal functional 
action, because it is vital action in relation to an abnormal — 
thing. It is remedial, because it contemplates the ejection 


of the abeormal thing. It is disease, for the reason that a 
healthy nose does not sneeze; and a healthy nose dors not 














not as a disease, but as the result of disense, 
Dr. Bedortha has bat one disease, and that is inability. 
Henee in all severe diseases there must be great inability, 


dered tobacco, and then the organ should cast 


ercised abnormally; and this means that the more sick a 


) person Is the less he is well, and efce versa. But you will 


insist that the causes of disease —poisons—induce a con- 
dition which you term inability, and then the vital prin- 


_ ciple makes an effort to overeome this condition. 


The trouble with your scheme conaists in placing vitality 


by supplying putrient material. The other contemplates ; See oe + 


the defense of the body by expelling accidental poisons. | 
) the vital organs to act directly on the poisons and cast 


them out, as nature has planned it, you have the interven- 
tion of a third party, a condition, and then make the vital 
| powers act on the condition. 

I like nature’s plan much better than yours. It is more 
simpie, and right to the point. If, while your guests were 
by a drove of dogs, eats, rats, mice, flles, mosquitoes, and 
fleas, and these abnormal creatures should piteh into your 
- vietaals as though they would soon devour or destroy the 


} with am inability to pestorm 


at dinner, your dining-room should be suddenly invaded 


E 


was not the mere presence of the animals in your 

room, nor did it consist in your inability to eat your dinner 
_ under such circumstances ; but the disease was the effort 
| oF setion which restored your premises to the normal 

state. 

Can you tell us how, according to your theory, 
sons are ever to be got rid of? Perhaps you will 
\ the vital pewers restore the healthy condition, and then 

the healthy condition casts out the poisons. This would 


; make this effect ta, tn aff cases, death. 

Again, how is it possible to restore to an organ the 
"bitty to pertorm ite normal fanction, except by expelling 
_ all extraneous or poisonous elegents which necessitate ite 
- abnormal or remedial function? The great truth which it 


_ toceae for the very aatafactory reason that it has nothing seems so difficult for you to comprehend is simply this: 


| to mecze at Medical authors place sneezing in the cata-_ 


logue of diseases. Is sneezing an action or a condition? | 


} Ie it “remedial e@ort,” or is it an“ imability” to remedy 
| the difficulty? By all the powers of the olfactories it is 


Mustration of the truth of your doctrine of “inability.” action, and the degree of action is exnctly proportioned to 


The action which cleanses the body from is the: 
remedial action, and this ection ts disease. 

effort, not to overcome a condition of inability to act, but: 
to expel the poisons directly. 

According to my theory, strong, vigorous persons, and 
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sound, healthy organs, would resist or expel poisons with 
the greatest violence or intensity, and thus, other circum- 
stances being equal, a healthy organism, when suddenly 
poisoned, or in any way exposed to the causes of disease, 





MY SATCHEL. 


BY H. H. HOPE. 


CHAPTER VIL—THE CHARCOAL-BURNER. 


Awnp we ate it, as only those can eat who live 
habitually in the open air. Our appetites were 
our sauce, the food in itself delicious—and to my 
surprise no preparations of flesh made up in part 
its sum-total. 

After having finished, she said— 
ee eee ea cenes “ Now for the explanation of burning of char- 
the remedial struggle was over, and the victim quiet in } coal. The first thing is wood. To make good 
death, pronounce him awfully sick! charcoal the wood used should be Aard. Woed is 
eguletadiititiimmeanteanamiaeden classified into two kinds, hard and soft. Beech, 
inehlly Co peten Sona ~ maple, oak, one kind of elm, ash, and hickory are 
SE Rated, Somenegneetiaty, Sen SS | i hed weeks of thle region; pine, henlesk, 


organs to perform their functions,” he would surely be 
chestnut, bass- wood, white- wood, button-wood, and 


dead to all intents and purposes) The moment ail function 
ceases to be performed, that moment death is present. If ) two kinds of elm are the soft woods of this region: 
These latter we do not use for the making of 


of arsenie there > 
charcoal, as the harder the wood the better the 






But, if your position were correct, the greater the inabil- 
ity of the system to act, the severer should be the disease, 
& phenomenon the world has not yet witnessed. You seem 
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; 
then the stomach peer ite omen orwally ~~ ee charcoal, so hickory makes the best and maple the } 
aim te ine abit or cearay aaah proctecls euch dain soi; next best charcoal. Thus much for the quality | 
class of the Hygeio- » to Dawe ay of woods used. To make a pit, select s piece of } 
Wh iar, hava change fompiesie. a deranged liver, ground convenient, make the bottom smooth and 
meade pn ane a, ae y ety ; as level as you can, then having your wood ready } 
teey are mot They are the smptoms of the Gueek } —to be ready and in the best order, it must be | 
eae eee ed Te deamsing toatl } split and no top-wood in the lot—begin by build- } 
of \mparities, and ihey indicate also the character of the | ing a cob-house in the center of the spot of land | 

are named according locality . : ‘ : 
by ree ge yl Eo eee, wan St —2 the ew of 9 you Legs oy — 
—_ wholly th " ee i, +} than the rest, being of oven-w style. ul 
bi sy ae PY caer rey this cob-house as high as you intend “ the pit” to 
much as am aitempt te tive the rationale ot cuthing? ; S& @nd then act up wood around it. Make s 
Jou. do oat explain 0 cinglo eymptem or civcumetance of broad base and a narrow top-- making your wood- 
cabled or stuck, lite scar hee! i “the mes more pile too like a haystack. Baring om fitted your ; 
7a aes detail the case wood, the next thing to done is to cover with } 
in the decd Fee oe trying to “mate plan by it. dirt. This is a matter of labor and skill. Cover } 
cous anepede tematiod” tit ceed tethe Gereen from the bottom up, for otherwise the dirt will | 
He then removed to « non-malarious locality, where, after } sift into the wood im great quantity. Cover about > 
se aged. Voriy you have a marvelous faci six inches thick, by so doing you save the neces- | 
for “ the ‘tan "words What were those } sity of ventilators, and having the wood al! covered 
leave rome readore t Jade of ein appesprate — up to = = and drop —_ —. on 
= as ; wn your cob-house passagg to the bottom, when 
say, “after a oss quanto Hen the sem, your kindlings will catch and burn slowly. Smoke, 


} blaze, and sparks will come out of the opening 
| Let the fire burn till you are sure that the kind- { 
; 
| 






lings are all consumed and the big split wood | 
adjoining has caught on fire, then fill the space | 
oceupied by kindlings with large split wood, let it 
get well going and stop up the hole. As soon as 
you do this, smoke will begin to issue through 
the sides of the heap—as you see it doing now— 
and then you have nothing to do but to watch and 
take care of it.” 

“How is that done ”” I asked. 

“ By seeing that the fire does not break out. If 




















dirt—cover deeper. This department--the burn- 
ing of the pit—requires vigilance, as for instance, 
you see that spot where the smoke issues so freely. | 
Well, were that neglected, the fire would burn the | 
wood so as to let the dirt drop into cavity, and } 
& blaze would break out. The pit would be then | 
on fire, as we may of & burning house. Excuse 
me, I must throw some dirt on to that spot,” and | 
rising, she took a shovel and proceeded to dig out | 
Melt, and | and heave it up six or eight feet on to the sides of | 
is for the | the pit, as well as any Irishman could have done | 
4 it. Having checked the smoke, she resested her- | 
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; webs on the wall? 
) forbidden to hear no music but of caged birds ’ 


} what the world calls better days 
) daily for owr poverty, for it has taught me how 


7 


size. The latter part of the time of burning we 
throw more dirt all over the pit, lessening the air 
cells, till, finally, by signs difficult to explain to 
other than an expert, we conclude the burning is 
finished ; then comes the uncovering, which is « 
work requiring vigilance, for on being exposed to 
the air, the charcoal will often ignite. This must 
be looked to and quenched with dirt or water. If 
the former is used, the separation of the coal from 
the dirt is made with a rake, and thus is « pit of 
charcoal burned ‘ in these parts.’ 

“Have you any particular method by which 
you carry your coal to market ’” I asked. 

“We have the charcoal wagon; it will hold 
about 150 bushels. We hitch ‘old Brown and 
Bright’ to it, and father and I go to the village of 
M—, and the vi:lage of O-——, and the village 
of I——., with coal.” 

“ Pather and you !" I exclaimed. 

“ Yes, to be sure! why should I not dram coal 
after having burned it? We go to the villages 
near us, and deliver our coal, and I get so smutty, 
I look like a negress at a little distance. The 
villagers stare and wonder why I will do such 
unwomanly things, but I keep to my work, feel- 
ing that I am right, and that by-and-by my ideas 
of what woman may do in the way of labor will 
become generally prevalent.” 

“Do you think so ’” 

“Certainly. Do you think women are always 
to be the painted butterflies they are’? Shall 
they never have solidity of judgment, with fair 
cultivation’? Shall work in-doors over heated 
fireplaces be divine, and work out-of-doors be 
devilish? Shall it be a woman's glory to live in 
defiance and disregard of the laws of health, and 


; adisgrace to do what will make her healthful? 


Men live in the open air, beasts live in the open 
air, birds live in the open air, the fishes of the sea 
can rise to the water's surface and breathe, with- 
out violating the rules of propriety, Woman has 
eyes—were they made only to look at spiders’ 
She has ears—must she be 


She has smell—shall no odors from green fields, no 
aroma from flowers, unless plucked by other hands 
and given as bouquets, yield her pleasure’ She 
has touch —shall her hands never become familiar 
with the works of God and man around her’ 0! 
my dear sir, | see in the distance a glorious future 
for woman. She will be robust, yet delicate; a 
laborer, yet educated; having power, yet polished 
She will be man’s helper. My faith in the gospel 
is equal to such conceptions.” 

“ How long have you lived here ’” 

“Since I was fourteen years old. We have seen 
But I bleas God 


largely artificial are our wants, how much they 
can be diminished by earnest effort, and how rue 
vintues and THe Graces attend those who live 
in simplicity.” 

I was beginning to be « convert, for I was fast 
falling in love. “ And now your sim?” I inquired. 

“Is to be a true Auman being, if I can. I am 
determined to have knowledge, and that, too, of a 
kind generally not known to women. I strongly 
suspect you are our superiors, from the fact that 
the knowledge you scquire is of s kind to 


self and resumed her exposition. “It takes from | strengthen and heighten—make broad and deep — 
four to eight days to burn « pit—according to its | 


your natures, while the knowledge which women 





owe, 
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acquire is of itself enervating. If so, no wonder , 


that you are strong and we are weak, you wise 


and we foolish. I suspect this, because in my own | 


case I see it. There is « girl in the village yonder 


who is by nature endowed with very remarkable , 
; made in exact knowledge. I bade her good-bye 


powers, | think. As far as J am able to judge, 


scarcely « limit can be set to her abilities; she is | 


poet and orator; she is logician and romancist ; 


she is philosopher and a metaphysician by en- | 
; Said he, “ She Anows more than any four girls in 
She is the most beautiful girl to } 
Her father ; 
He | 


dowment. God has laid His hand on her with 
wondrous skill. 
look on in a hundred miles of here. 
is the first lawyer in this part of the land. 
spares no money nor sacrifice to educate his daugh- 
ter. But foolish, thoughtless, vain man, he edu- 
cates her to accomplishments. She knows how to 
thrum a piano; she knows how to embroider, and 
wotk lace; she knows how to dance; she has ele- 
gaat manners; can receive and entertain com- 


pan¥qcan enter a drawing-room faultlessly ; can | 


walk intoand out of church with the most queenly 
air; she éan cipher at a venture to reduction de- 


scending ; she can write pretty well, though her } 
writing bears on its face the impress of boldness ; 


in bonds—it is a eramped, confined, fine hand, 
lacking freedom, lacking swell—indicating that 


her natural tendency is to comprehensiveness, but | 
If she were ; 
to be taken from her sofa and put behind a plow, | 
brought forth from her drawing-room and made | 
to conduct a train of cars, or become the captain | 
; The man who gets her gets a virtuous woman.” 


that training has stript her of power. 


of a steamboat; were her flabb;’ muscles hardened 
by manly exercises—such games as boys play, 
base-ball, goal, hi-spy; were she to hunt, fish, 
swim, break horses; were she to be tutored as my 
teacher tutors me in study; could she go through 
college, and gain honors ; go to Europe loaded with 
letters of introduction to great men, and travel the 
Continent over ; could she enter her father’s law 
office and master the black letter and the practice, 
and with a “ brief” in her hand plead for justice 
and right—what sort of relation would she bear 
to her present womanhood? On every side and 
by everybody her wonderful capabilities are ad- 
mitted, yet through life her father's home or her 
husband's home will measure her growth. As 
far as talent is concerned she is greatly my 
superior. As far as character is concerned J am 
greatly Aer superior. When together, she yields 
to me always in all that relates to practical knowl- 
edge; Lam her master just as much as though I 
were of the other sex. Masters are not always of 
the male sex. They are masters who lead, control, 
direct, give shape to, who manage, guide, govern. 
It is proper to say of me when I have become 
familiar with the German language, so that it is 
te me as my vernacular, that | have mastered the 
language. You would not have me say, I have 
mistressed the language, would you? When I ride 
a refractory horse and subdue him, you say I 
have mastered him, you would not say | have 
mistressed him. When | grapple in school with 
an ugly boy, and bring him to terms, you would 
not have me say I have mistressed him, would 
you? No, as far as I have in me, and can show 
the elements of power, you use terms descriptive 
of power and irrespective of gender. 


of either sex shows them.” 
I spent the afternoon with her. The more I 
conversed with her, the more | wns astonished at 


Power is | 
masculine, weakness is feminine, no matter who | 


her strength of mind. But I could not discover 

any lack of delicacy, any want of what is charm- | 
ing in & woman, rue Feminine; she seemed to | 
me to be a good specimen of the female, and | 
greatly impressed me with the progress she had | 


at sun-down, and came back to the tavern to find 
my jolly landlord ready to tell me tales of her | 
that threw all she said of herself into the shade: | 
the village. She earns more than any four of | 
them. She can do anything she pleases, in the 
way of work. She can ride a horse as well as a 
boy, and stride him like a boy, if she chooses. 


; She can swim like a duck, and dance beautifully. 


She can skate as well as any man in our village. 


; She can plow, mow, cradle, chop, pitch hay, thresh, 
; harness horses, grind axes. She can sew, make 


her own dresses, is as neat as wax-work in her 
housekeeping, takes and reads the newspapers, is 
popular with all the girls in our village and a 
bosom friend of our lawyer's daughter, is adored 
by our young men, dozens of whom would fight to 
save her name from the least scandal. She attends 
church regularly, is one of our best singers, is 
pious, full of good works, and has charity. I tell 
you,” said he, “1 wish all our girls were educated 
after her plan. She has, young as she is, aided 
more in developing our young men and in making 


them take rank as men, than all the churches in | 


the place ; for she can not bear a sneak or coward. 


Reader, the result of my detention was, that I 
married this girl when she was twenty-four years 


‘ old; and through a long and very checkered life 


she has been my help meet for me. I am a thorough 
believer in the capacities of woman to do vastly 
more in the sphere of general business than is usu- 


) ending, we 


(Jun, 


youth should learn—not from observation, not 
practical knowledge, not how to work, but 


| principles of things, abstract ideas, philosophies, 


that which is learned from books. This is to be 


their business until they are from eighteen to 
| twenty years old—till they have finished study. 
| Then they should enter upon other business, and 


abandon study. That is, a man should, of 
course, if he is a lawyer, he will study in the line 
of his profession ; so a clergyman or doctor will 
study so much as is needful to his business; a 


| merchant will study his business, and even the 


mechanic and farmer sometimes do that. Women, 

as a rule, have no business. But neither women 

nor men are expected to pursue any course of 

study which shall add to their genera/ intelli- 

gence, which shall be a mental discipline, 

-" still eter oe Se an are 
ions. teen, it is all ; 

Sam awe See 

eighteen all mental culture; after 

little mental culture, to say the least. 

ea devoted to 


something by itself, we could realize that it 
the beginning of an existence which shall 
ould desire to spend the whole 
in tion, we should not decide that 
"*[oeend lave cinta panty Steer 

wou ve ren under such 
conditions and with such associations 
make it interesting and att: 3 

of their time 

and the ma 


ally allowed her to be able to do, and have always. © 


rejoiced that I found my wife tending a charcoal : 
pit. 


LETTER NO. 7. 


. 
Guew Haven, June, 1858. 
From Harriet N. Austin 
To 
Dear Branx: I have said much to you about 


the importance of bodily health and physical ; 
development. I have dwelt on this because, in 
the general estimation, it is of very slight import- | 
ance. Persons generally do not consider that a | 
sound body is essential to vigorous and healthful | 
mental development. But I would have you fully , 
understand that I attach no value to physical 
health in itself considered. It is simply because 
the body is the Aowse in which the soul dweils, 
that it is worthy ef care and attention—that it 
deserves honor. So, then, he who devotes himself | 
exclusively to taking care of his body, to the neg- | 
lect of his mind, makes a sad mistake. lt might 
seem that there is little danger of this mistake } 
being made, and I by no means intend to say that 
you are likely to fall into it. But very many 
young girls in just your conditions of life have no > 
very clear idea that they are bound to cultivate 
their minds, so that from year to year they shall 
grow in knowledge, in accuracy of judgment, in 
power to comprehend and appropriate truth ; anda 
word to you in this direction may not be valueless. 
Much attention has been given by wise and 
good men, in this and other countries, to systems 
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WATER. 


To the days of the aged it addeth length, 
‘To the might of the strong it aideth strength. 
1h freshems the heart, {t brightems the sight, 
"Tis lke quaffing « goblet of morning light.” 


TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


Our country !—tis a glorious land! 

With broad arms stretched from shore to shore, 
‘The proud Pacific chafes her strand, 

She hears the dark Atlantic roar. 


Our Nationa, Anniversany.—Less 
than one hundred years ago this vast and 
mighty republic was unknown among the 
nations of the earth. It was but one of 
the many jewels in the British crown. 
Now, it is the rival of the mother country 
in the arts and the sciences, and the equal 
of any nation on the globe in the accom- 
plishments and refinements of a higher 
civilization. Great in power, vast in extent, 
ample in resources, and glorious in pros- 
pect, is 

The land of the free and the home of the brave. 

Our country has achieved political free- 
dom, and laid broad and deep the foundations 
of civil and religious liberty. It has solved 
the problem of free government. But a 
greater problem remains to be solved—that 
of self-government. 

Thus far in the history of nations, peo- 
ple have no sooner become wealthy and 
powerful, than they have become corrupt 
and dissipated. Selfishness and sensual- 
ism have taken possessiun of the masses; 
the good of the nation and the welfare of 
all have been lost sight of in the general 
strife for personal advantage and individual 
aggrandizement; and the decline of the 
nations has béen as rapid as was their rise. 
Is this also the fate that the future historian 
is to record of thee, oh, highly favored 
America? 

Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
© Je hanging breathless on thy fate! 

The answer to this fearful question may 
be read in the moral character of the youth 
of our country. Are the young men and 
maideus of America being educated in in- 
telligence and virtue, and reared to habits 
of useful industry? or are Columbia's sons 
and daughters growing up in indolence, 
and fast becoming the vain and frivolous 
votaries of fashionable follies ? 

The hope of our country, the hope of all 


countries, the hope of humanity every- 
where, is in individual integrity. Just so 
soon as the majority of the people become 
the slaves of intemperance, or the victims 
of habits and vices which poison the life- 
blood and paralyze the vitality of their con- 
stitutions, will a feeble and imbecile race, 
with the downward career of this nation 
commence. All history proclaims this les- 
son, as it were, in letters of fire. Shall | 
we not heed it? Patriots, statesmen, phil- 
authropists, Christians, see to it that the 
children of the nation are trained to be the 
worthy descendants of noble sires, that | 
the beneficent institutions of our beloved 
country may be preserved, and its prosper- 
ity perpetuated to the remotest generations. 
Teach them the art of all arts, the science 
of all sciences ; the foundation of all that 
is truly great and good in human nature ; 
the source of all well-being in this life, and 
of all happiness in the next—*“ Sound 
minds in suund bodies.” 


Our Breraren or tue Dave Scnoors. 
—Since our last issue we have had the 
reports of the annual conventions represent- 
ing three of the four branches of the drug 
system. ‘The Allopaths held their national 
convention in Washington, D.C. ‘Their | 
time was mainly expended in discussing a 
few trivial and unimportant amendmen's to 
their constitution—matters in which the | 
profession has very litile interest, and the } 
public none at all; and the conduct of one } 
De. D. M. Reese, of this city, in indorsing 
the medical capacity of one Dr. MeClin- } 
tock, of Philadelphia—a matter of immense | 
moment, no doubt, to the profession, but of 
no more importance to the people than the 
familiar theme of agitation, “ who killed 
cock robin?” Afjer a stormy debate through 
two or three sessions the matter was finally 
disposed of in a manner not worth men- 
tioning. Nota subject was discussed, nor 
even presented, which in any way concerns 
the public health or the general welfare. 
However, some six hundred medical gentle- 
men assembled together, spouted learned 
nonsense; eat huge dinners; enjoyed | 
drinking amazingly; demonstrated the me- / 
dicinal virtues of nicotiana tabacum, by 
puffing into the atmosphere the virus of 
several thousands of cigars; resolved ; 
themselves as, par excellence, the conserva- i 
tors of the bodits of the community ; de- | 
clared that all of the interests of sick hu- 
manity were or should be in their especial | 
keeping by virtue of legislative enactment; 
pronounced terrible anathemas on the head 


‘ of the sort. 
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of poor quackery; and returned to their 
arduous and self-sacrificing duties. 

The American Institute of Homeopathy 
held its convention in Brooklyn. Besides 
the usual addresses in glorification of 
Hahnemann and “ similia similibus euran- 
tur,” but few subjects relative to diseases 


or remedies were presented. A discussion 


} on the relative advantages of high or low 


attenuations took place, some members pre- 
ferring the strong and others the weak 
potencies, while still others thought the 
dose was of little importance provided the 
right remedy was selected, 

The nature and treatment of ague and 
fever was the only point discussed which 
involved any principle or theory, and here, 
as usual, the members were sadly at vari- 
ance. Dr.'T. W. Donovan, of Staten Island, 
attributed the disease to a poison in the 
blood caused by miasm; Dr. J. M. Ward, of 
Newark, N J., had often failed in his at- 
tempts to cure agteé and fever with quinine, 
but had experienced the best resulis from 
Dr. McManus 
inquired whether Dr. Ward was of the 
opinion that there was a miasm imbibed 


arsenic § (“arsenicum”) ; 


| which remained in the system, or whether 


the miasm makes a certain impression which 


} produces the disease, but does not remain ’ 


} De. Ward replied that he thought it was an 


impression of the miasm upon the nervous 
system ! [ 


Shade of Hahnemann! is this the sci- 


; ence we are to have from your disciples ’ 


Here is a tit-bit for Dr. Bedortha, 
advertises Hydropathy and Homeopathy. 
Everybody knows that the malaria or 


poison which produces ague and fever, 


who 


1s received into the lungs, passes directly 
into the blood-vessels, circulates with the 
blood to all parts of the system and per 
vades every organ and tissue. But what 
does this malarious poison do there ? 

Any man, woman, or child, who would 
apply plain common sense to the subjec’, 
He, 


“it stays there, unless 


would answer the question correctly. 
she, or it would say 
But not so 
‘The 
malaria does not stay there quietly; does 
not affect the blood at all; does not act 
upon nor disturb the blood-vessels, the mus- 
cles, the bones, the glands, the stomach, 
bowels, liver, skin, ete. Oh, no, nothing 


the system casts it out again.” 


the men of learning and science. 


But it “makes an impression 
on the nervous system!” Marvelous mala- 
Why likest thou or hatest thou the 


Why, when , 


ria! 
nervous system exclusively ’ 
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thou hast full possession of the cnuiialy'y j fessor? You lay down oi proposition that 


select one structure alone for the seat of } 
thy impressions? 
strange as the theories of the doctors. 
Thy conduct is almost as inconsistent as 
are the systems of medical men. Why, 
O malaria! didst thou go into the system 
at all? More especially, why, when thou 
art safely ensconced within the vital do- 
main, dost thou not keep still? Why make 
any impression at all? 


was, and he could not direct his patho- 
Benetic dose to the same spot or structure, 


anddispossess thee by a drug impression. ; 


Verily thou art exceedingly foolish, or else 
thy Ways and notions are deeper than our 
comprehension. 

We believe we begin to see into this 


“similia similibus curantur.” It is just 


what it purports to be—* similia similibus } 
} is it? 

The Southern Medical Reformer gives | 
us the proceedings of a convention of the } 


curantur.” 


Physio-Medicals. 


was upon a proposed platform of princi- | 


ples; and the main plank of the platform 


was, of course, the doctrine that all dis- } 


ease is a unity, and consists essentially in 
diminished vital action, in other words, “ in- 
ability of the organs to perform their func- 
tions.” On this point the members disa- 
but the 


majority vote. 


greed ; plank was carried by a 
The discussion which pre- 
ceded the adoption of the platform affords 
us some amusing specimens of logic, while 
it exposes the medical defects of the theory. 

Prof, Coxe argued that “ the animal sys- 
tem is excited to mflammatory action, for the 


purpose of expelling disease, whenever the ; 


citadel of life is encroached upon.” Now, 
according to the 
platform, or, in other words, “ dimimished 
vitality,” the inflammation expels the ina- 


bility, does it not, Professor? 


” 


as disease is “ inability 


Our Physio-Medical friends have a hob- } 
; use; but that they are poisonous at all times 


by, constituting the other plank in their 


p!atform, that inflammation and fever are not } 
} tion we are willing to prove whenever Prof. 
; Coxe will give us a definition of this word 


diseases, but physiological actions to re- 
move disease. But here a puzzle arises ; 
sometimes an inflamed part murtifies. The 
physiological action ends in death. 
is this to be explained! Prof. Coxe says: 
“Hence mortification, which is an occa- 


sional result of diseased action, can not, ! 


with any propriety, be cailed a mischiev- 
ous result of inflammation, which is always 
benign in its intention.” 

What mean you by diseased action, Pro- 


Malaria, thou art as | 


Then the doctor } 
. would not know where thy local habitation | 
; inflammation or fever to the extent of de- 


Their main discussion > 


, between foods and poisons, 


} pepper, and lvbelia, ete , known to be en- 
} tirely innocuous when properly administer- 


} ous by their injudicious application.” 


> poison. 


How } 


disease is inability to act, and then call it 
} diseased action. You are obliged to per- 
petrate this contradiction in order to excuse 
the inflammation which you say is not dis- 
ease. 

Again, says Prof. Coxe, “ The error of 
Allopathists consists in their designating 
fever and inflammation as disease, which, if 
it were true, would necessarily involve the 
idea of local mortifications, at least, as bene- 
ficial results of disease, or, as they term it, 


5 


stroying a part of the organism to preserve 
the life of the whole intact. The result, 
however, is merely vitality acting in self- § 


) defense through the instrumentality, it may 
) be, of inflammation.” 


What a strange medley of words! The 
death of a part (mortification) is vitality 
acting in self-defense. Death is vital action, 
We always thought it exactly oppo- 
Let us do Allopathy justice, although } 
we abhor its practice, probably, much more } 
intensely than Prof. Coxe, for our system 
is a thousand times further from it than his } 
is. Inflammation and fever are diseases. } 
Inflammation is indeed remedial action, 


site. 


/ not physiological but pathologica!; not ; 
| healthy, but health-restoring in effort, and 


the death or mortification of a part is the } 
unsuccessful termination uf the disease, or 
inflammation, or remedial effort, 

As to the nature of remedies, our Physio- 
Medical friends adopt the common error } 
of all the drug-schools. Not one of them } 
can make correct distinctions between 
drug-poisons and hygienic agencies, nor } 
Says Prof. 


Coxe: “I assert that Indian meal, cayenné 


ed, do not, aud can not even become poison- } 


It is very true that the cayenne and the } 
lobelia do not become poisons by injudicious 


and under all circumstances is a proposi- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 


Se long as the Physio-Medicals 
expend their main strength in bolstering up 
the self-evident absurdity, that their drugs 
are not poisons, while the drugs of all other 
drug-systems are, they will never make 
much headway against the regular drug- 
system—Allopathy. All drags are poisons, 
enki ener hgh ees 
better. 


{Jery, 


Summer Compratnts.—Before our next 
issue, the terrible ravages of the hydra- 
headed monster, summer diseases or bowel 
complaints, diarrhea, dysentery, cholera, 
and cholera infantum, will have commen- 
ced. We have occasion to demonstrate 
the efficiency of the Hygeio-Therapeutic 
system, in this class of ailments, many 
times during each warm season. And we 
have for several years"been in the habit of 
reporting that we have not yet lost a pa- 
tient, when the patient was treated accord- 
ing to our system, and without drugs of 
any sort. We repeat the story now. Our 
experience now justifies us in asserting 
what our theory taught us to believe many 
} years ago, viz., that deaths of any form of 
bowel complaints would be very rare if 
there was no such thing in the world as 
drug-medication. Very few cases, in our 
opinion, would terminate in death, if left 
entirely to the efforts of nature. Hence 
we believe—and what we believe we will 
say—that more than three quarters of all 
the deaths are attributable to the medica- 
tion, the poisons which are administered 
on the absurd notion that they have, in 
some mysterious way, a power to expel or 
neutralize or overcome disease. 

All the water-treatment required in any 
acute form of bowel complaint is exceed- 
ingly simple. By aiding the system in its 
efforts to cleanse itself of impurities, and 
by regulating the vital struggle so that the 
circulation shall be kept nearly balanced, 
and the effort not coneentrated wholly on a 


; single part or organ, we do all that can be 


done usefully, and all that need be done. 
On the first attack, the bowels should be 
relieved at once by an enema of tepid 
water. Wet cloths should be kept to the 
abdomen so long as there is feverish or 
preternatural heat ; and the whole su’, 
should be washed or sponged with tepid 
or cool water, as either is most agreeable, 
two, three, four, or more times during the 
day, so long as the extergal heat continues 
above the normal standard. These are 
all the processes of bathing that are éssen- 
tial. In many cases the full tepid or warm 
bath, when the fever is lower, or the wet- 
sheet pack, when it is high, will acceler- 
ate the cure. Sitz-baths, of a temperature 
adapted to the morbid heat, are also very 
useful in many cases. But those who have 
not the conveniences for H 
these baths, nor the skill to apply them 


properly, will not lose their patients if 
they employ, with ordinary judgment and 
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discretion, only the simple plan first men- 

tioned. ‘The chief danger to be dreaded 
is, that the friends of the patient will be- 
come alarmed at some outward symptom, 
and go to “mixing up” drug-treatment 
with water-treatment; or that some med- 
dling drug-doctor will scare them into giv- 
ing a very little medicine—just enough to 
turn the scale against the patient, and en- 
able the doctor to declare to all the world 
that “ Water-Cure has killed.” 

If the experience of ourselves and associ- 
ates, who have treated many hundreds of 
these cases in the city of New York, during 
the last fifteen years, without losing a case, 
against that of the drug-doctors of the city, 
who lose several thousands of patients every 
year, can not set people to thinking, we must 
let them doctor and die, secundum artem. 


Crvuuss of Conrort.—We mean for 
the doctors. We do not like to doubt that 
our professional brethren, of whatever 
school or party, will be edified and pleased 
to learn-that our efforts to disseminate a 
knowledge of the laws of health among 
the people have enabled many to recover 
from their diseases by the efforts of nature 
and the hygienic appliances, and without 
the aid of “ drugs and dyestuffs,” as Noggs 
used to say. In order further to cheer 
their hearts, we submit a few extracts from 
a pile of letters before us. S. UC. writes 
from Milford, N. H. : 

“lL have for many years taken the Water- 
Care and Phrenological Journals. Permit 
me to say that I consider them two of the 
most useful publications in the country. | 
can “truly say that we have saved in doc- 
tors’ fees annually ten times the cost of 
both, to say nothing of other benefits. In 
a family of six children we have called in 
a physician but once in twelve years. We 
have followed your directions for the treat- 
ment of the ailments we have had, and 
with perfect success in all cases.” 

8. B., writing from Blairsville, Ind., re- 
marks: “After a long struggle 1 am in 
comfortable health again, and able to labor. 
One day in each week I intend to devote 
to recreation and getting subscribers for the 
Warer-Cure Jovanat. God bless its 
editors, publishers, and contributors! They 
have saved one of the most miserable of 
invalids. How excellent is your mode of 
exercise and work for invalids! Yes, work, 
hard and persevering, did much to restore 
me, and turn my face and hopes heaven- 
ward again. Exercise, and not fiery stim- 
ulants, is the great restorative agency.” 


M. M. D., writes from Palestine, Texas : 
“Messrs, Fowler and Wells: I can no long- 
er refrain from informing you that, through 
your teachings alone, I am indebted for 
life and health. I can not express in ad- 

terms the gratitude | feel. When 
L first got hold of one of your publications, 
some four years ago, | was not aware that 
I had been killing myself by wearing tight 
dresses and heavy skirts, and that I had 
strong premonitory symptoms of consump- 
tion. From them | have learned how to 
breathe, and then [ was obliged to loosen 
my clothes. By perseverance in gymnas- 
tic exercises | measure nearly four inches 
larger around the chest than | did four 
years ago. I know there are thousands of 
females in as bad or worse condition than 
I was. I seldom converse with females 
who will acknowledge that they wear tight 
dresses. They do not seem to know what 
a tight dress is. Would that they could 
learn to live right. Since I have learned 
the better way | am resolved to walk there- 
in; for life and health have been secured 
tome. “Let others do as they may; 
for me and mine,” we intend to try, from 
henceforth, to live physiologically. Your 
excellent periodicals I can not think, for 


one moment, of doing without. I expect } 


to be a life subscriber.” 


= 


‘ 
? 
? 
i 


) 


Lavine Wrrnovr Fooo.—We have in | 


hand a pamphlet, by Rev. A. D. 
purporting to be an authentic narrative of 
Mrs. Simeon Hays, of Chester, 
County, N. Y., “the woman that lives with- 
out eating.” For nearly two years she has 
not taken two pounds of solid food, and very 
little fluid of any kind. Since February 20, 
1857, she has taken no nourishment what- 
ever, nor has she in this time swallowed 


tains her usual amount of flesh and healthy 


; appearance of the skin. 


Although this is the most remarkable 
case on record, of living without food, we 
see no reason to doubt the statements con- 
tained in the pamphlet. Several highly 


respectable medical gentlemen, and other { 


well-known citizens of Warren County, 
testify to the reputable character of Mr 
and Mrs. Hays, and to the apparent absence 
of all motives for deception. 


Mrs. Hays exists in fits or spasms nearly | 


all the time. The spasms continue without 


intermission for days and weeks, with iv- | 0 $1,000. 


tervals of only a few minutes or seconds. 


fifty-three days. 


Milne, | 
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but little disturbed. Respiration is very 
feeble, most of the time imperceptible. 
The functions of the stomach and liver are 
almost if not entirely suspended. The 
kidneys are almost inactive. Conscious- 
ness has been lost for a long time; and 
although the muscular system is often vio- 
lently agitated, she is probably scarcely 
sensible of pain. 

There is of course very little waste or 
change of tissue. The functions of ex- 
ternal relation being inactive, all transfor- 
mation in that direction is suspended. The 
life of the individual is merely organig¢ or 
vegetative, aud for the maintenance, of 
these functions alone, the gaseous and 
aqueous elements taken into the sfstem by 
respiration and cutaneous absegption prove 
sufficient. 

Cases are recorded im medical books in 
which persons have lived several weeks 
without food or drink, and cataleptic pa- 
tients have been known to live for years in 
a torpid ugconscious state, with intervals 
of an hour or two, or a day or two, once in 
three or four weeks, duriog which a little 
food is usually taken. Certain animals, 
As some species of serpents, will live for 
months without food or drink ; and they are 
in very much the same condition of bodily 
and mental functions as is Mrs. Hays. 


A New Votume.— With the present num- 


} ber commences the twenty-sixth volume of 


Warren ) 


the Waren-Cuae Jounnal As the only 
medical periodical in the world which ad- 
vocates a strictly Hygienic system of the 
Healing Art, and as the only journal in ex- 


istence devoted to the cause of a universal 


} health education, which is calculated to rid 


} the world of disease, we submit to a cand d 
any liquid, not even water, and yet she re- | 


public whether it should not have a cireu- 


} lation as extensive as suffering humexcy? 


) We submit the question to the people of 


; 
} 
; 
; 


i 


the United States, 


and of the civilized 
world, whether they can afford to do with- 
out it? 


Our opnion is, very decidedly, 


that they can not 

Our CHattesces.— More than two 
years ago we offered to pay any duly ac- 
credited Allopathic physician $500 if he 
would discuss with us, through the public 
hewspapers, the main questions in issue 
between our respective systems. About a 
year afterward we increased the reward 


We were to pay the money 





whichever party were victorious in the | 


She has continued in a fit for the period of | controversy. As these proporitions have 


Her circulation, as is ' not been accepted, we now offer the $1,000 


aca 
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as before, and agree to pay an additional 
$1,000 provided a committee, mutually 
agreed upon, shall decide that our oppo- 
nent has the best of the argument. In 
other words, if we beat, we will pay him a 
thousand dollars. If he beats us, we will 
pay him two thousand dollars. We affirm 
that the leading doctrines of the medical 
profession are false and absurd, and that 


its practice is more injurious than useful. | 


? 
; 
| 
} 
, 
; 


‘ 


We affirm, alse, that the leading doctrines | 


of the Hygeio-Therapeutic System are 
true and rational, and that its practice con- 
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J. R.—You say I am troubled, or liable 
rom a liver. I never fecl any pains in 
my body, but sometimes my complexion gets 
at other times, and my ey red, and wi 
way I feel very uncomfortable in body; 
work hard I feel a pricking feeling 
before sweat breaks out. I have 
on the right side of my chin for 
Sometimes it is a dry scurf, and 
and white matter coming out of them; 

t nearly well in a day, and get bad in one 
want to see if you will tell me, in the Wa’ 
NAL, lat, If they are pas + ve 
oatmeal porridge and od for me? 
las noes mat Wogse ae are kept, bad? 4th. 
much would it take give me six months’ 


s 


‘ 
fe 
sEFS 


k 
: 


ee 
i 
3 
F 


a 
a 


2 


| 
ia 


( with board? I think I need it. Sth. Could lL work at my 


trade in New York, and get water-treatment at the same 
time? 


Anmoer, 1, The symptoms you mention we eonelasive 
evidence of a very torpid liver. % No. & « «, if the 


) provisions are of a damp or decaying nature. 4. Seven 


stitutes a safe and sufficient Healing Art. | 


i 
Weare willing to vary the language in any | 
) and adopt a dietary mainly of coarse, unleavened bread 
, and fruit. Bread-and-milk diet would be much better than 
ford the opportunity to discuss the relative , 


way, provided the question or questions af- 


and absolate merits or demerits of our re- 
spective systems. Who wants to make 
money ¢ 


= 


Go Correspondents. 


Apewers in tits department are given by DR, Trans. 


Scroruta.—lI. R., Port Hope, C. W. De, R. T 
Traut: Dew S&S r—You will oblige by giving the follow! 
your consideration, and replying through the W. ©. J. 
am 2 years old; | am a farmer ; live in a healthy locality ; 
always had plenty of exercise in open air; 
everything else that came handy until Ju 
drank much tea, no coffee or spiritueus | 


1557; never 
ww; used no 


{ which d bis left ear, causing discharges which have ( 


dollars a week. 5. Uncertain. 


Dieretics.—M. J. Ww, Mallett Creek, 0. Tell 
the young lady to persevere in the use of the tepid bath, 


that which her physicians have advised, but not so good as ; 


bread and fruit. 


, 
Dearness.—I. 8. B., Knox Co., 0. When | 


about a year old the patient was subject to a severe cold 


‘ continued at Intervals, succeeded by pain and ringing in 


) the ultra-poputar mode. 


> ver 


the ear, tll the present. his fifeenth year. Some futile 


efforts have been made by doctors to cure him, without ( 


any good effect. His we has been in keeping with 
e 


to. His health has been comparatively good; he is not 


strong. His anxious parents inquire tf it can be cured, 


( and what means they should adopt to accomplish it? 


) ommend bome-treatment. 


eat pork and § 
) write a letter of advice as quick as possible. 


tobacco ; health very good until October, 1 when it be- ) 
gan to fail; attended school three months in winter of ¢ 


* 
i. 


18h Health getting worse till June, 1897, when I was 
taken with burning heat in stomach, followed by profuse 


doctored with an eclectic physician till January, during 
which time my tongue and throat became sore; bowels 
eoative, live® inactive, ete., such as you deseribe to be 


The case is undoubtedly curable, but we would not rec- 
He needs the direction of a 
judicious water-cure physician, and a thorough application 
of all the resources of our system. 


Hysrerics.—H. 8. sends us a long account of 
an “ interesting case of hysterical fits,” and requests us to 
He also asks 
us to excus@ him for not sending stamp for return postage. 
We excuse him with all our heart. And now we must 


{ ask him to excuse us for not writing the letter. 
sweating ; subject to catarrh, weariness between shoulders; | 


serofula in your “ Hydropathic Eneyelopedia,” which is ? 


Sores iteelf in the submaxiliary gland. 
in with a homeopath, who agreed to cure my dyspeptic 
ailment in ten weeks, and scrofula in six months. Have ob- 
tained no beneflt,but have got worse by degrees and no bet- 
ter very fast. Lo February Pent ia with your Encyclopedia, 
and the W. C. J., adopted gradually a fruit, farinaceous, 
and ve 
in tepid water; eat nothing but wheat-meal bread raise 

with home-made bran yeast, dried apples stewed, boiled 
parsneps. Oan endure but very little exercise. Have got 


table diet ; ow bath every cther eveni ? 
able die am now bathing every cther even 7 : overheating the system, or by constipation. The prevent- 


I then fell § 


a large cirele of friends and acquaintances to contead } 


and war with, well soaked In “ pig fut,” tea, tobacco, ete. 
What must I do to be saved? Can | get along with home 
treatment? If so, what must it be; or must I go two an 
establishment? Very respectfully, ete. 


> ton 


You had better go t a water-cure, for the reason that ¢ 


the opposition you have to contend with may be too mach The wearing of a silver tube does not always cure such 


for you, 


ton, N. J. Your symptoms indicate an enlargement of the 


liver, with a slight tubereulation of the lungs. Treat it > 


according to the directions for “liver complaint” in the 
Eneyclopedia. Be very strict in the dietary. 


Tumor.—J. D. R, Andover, N. J. T havea 


Jump in the shape of a double-convex lens, about three > 


fourths of an ined in diameter and about half as thick, in 
the synovial membrane of my left knee, which moves about 


from place to place and sometimes a, right in the joint ¢{ 


and wakes me very lame, but latterly it remains the most 
of the Lime above the pateila on the left side ? 

if you keep the parts around the joint well invigorated 
by bathing and friction, the lump may not trouble you 
much. If it should, it can be removed. The time you 
would have to remain would be three or four weeks. 


Disease.—A. W. L , Keeseville, N.Y. Shall I 
understand you to define disease as @ remedial effort of 
nature? Is there any remedial effort in the case of a 
“decaying t #4” before the nerve is affected? Can there 
not be morbid matter in the system witteul a remedial 
effort’ 


We answer all of the above questions affirmatively, 


Supepressep Mensravu ation.—M. E. A., Phila- 
delphia, As your health is evidently improving, and your 
dietetic and other habits are correct, we would pot recom- 
mend any special means to induce menstruation. All will 
come right in due time. 

Reraivev Pracenta.— Mrs. E. N., Meadville, 
Pa. Adhesions of the afterbirth are the result of inflam- 
matory action, and this may be caused by overdoing or 


ive plan is to be found in obviating these causes, 


Bev Sraincs.—C. H., Mishawkee, Ind. The 
price of Wright's Patent Spring Bed is $10. Any orders 
sent to Fowler and Wells, 308 Broadway, will be attended 


Fistuca Lacurymauis.—-A. B., Beverly, 0. 


. os. ) cases The inflammation should first be eradicated com- 
Deseasep Liver anv Lunes.—L. H. C., Pair- | 


pletely, and this often requires the most rigid application 
of our whole system. 

Panarysm.—G. N.J., Vermillionville, I. As 
the sensation remains in the paralyzed extremities, al- 
though the power of motion is nearly or quite lost, we 
should judge the case to be curable. It will, however, 
require from six months to a year to effect his restoration. 


oR. 1. What 


are the patients of chienie? 

2. Wilt it be permanently injurious for a healthy person 
to iahale it in extracting teeth ? 

5. Is the method of freezing the gum around the tooth 
preferabie te inhaling eabensiam 


? 

4. Can partially decayed teeth be saved generally 
fing wich got? ad 

5. By who or whom are the Ten Governors chosen, and 
what business involves on them, and why the name Ten 
Governors? 

1. Carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. 2 Yes. 8. Yes. 4. 
Yes. 5, The Ten Governors are chosen by the peopie, 
and they have the general governance and 
of almshouses, penitentiarirs, asylums, and other city in- 
stitutions, 


Teern »xp Cutorororm.—G. W.R. 


be, ° 


hears only when loudly en; 


z 
5 


Ivrantite Dieretics.—W. &., 
babi of ithe tn 


° 


i 


H 


el 
tA 


Hit 


ficlumt to secount for all the sickp:.4 she complains of. 
Give her uuleavened, coarse bread exclusively ; keep the 
salt, butter, and cream out of the potatoes; let her have 
fruit instead of chicken and beef, and feed the fried eggs 
to the hogs, and then feed the hogs to the fishes in Lake 

Hyceio-Turrarevric Correce.—J. B., C. W. 


The only qualifications required of students is a common- 
school education, and the possession of common sense. 


Bearp snp Vicrvaus.—C. H. B., Hammels- 


tow te Ts 


FETs 


principles 
answer in the July pumber. 
2% Are unleavened wheatmeal cak 
toes, 


1. The effect can be measured by the surface which is 
shaved, 2. Yes. 8. No, 


Enuarcen Liver.—C. H., ‘Ouachita, Ark. 
The short breath, palpitation, and pain in the side, of 
waiech you complain, are owing to an enlargement or 
swelling of the liver. 
probably. We can not tell the primary causes, nor sug- 
gest the proper remedial measure, without some know!l- 
edge of your personal habits. See chapter on indigestion 
in the “ Hydropathic Encyclopedia.” 


4p hom a0 Acxsties.—J. A. P., Fitchburg, 
it tabco to ncameeae ae ans akgh soda? “we: 
as 


have for a short time been acid 
tute for cream of tartar, Sat bane Seadinn ane 


to always get in exactly the right quan! 

oceurred to me that it would be very con 

hottie containing a strong solution of soda, and another 
bottie filled with acid dilated just enoug 

ful of liqaid soda will exactly new 

of acid. Now, would not this be 
out soda and acid in a 


made light enough without them, or yeast. Until our 
women learn how to make wholesome bread, our nation 
will be troubled with bad stomachs, 


Protarsvs.—A. D., Philadelphia. Please tell 
the Warea-Ovex Jovasat, if water (cither 

it 
oF some ouber 


feal or surgical. The temperature of the water employed 
should depend on the particular circumstances of the 
case. 


How vo Ostain Susscarpers.—One of our 


number, for examination in the evening, and when he 
calis in the morning there is seldom a moment's hesitation 
about subscribing. 
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Miscellaneous. 
CANCERS ARE CURABLE 


; 
BY HULDA PAGE, M.D. 
' 


A srrancer, writiog from Ohio, in describing , 
the case of a woman, says: “ She is given up, by 
her physicians, to die of cancer. But, must she die — 
thus? Is there no salvation from this terrific 
disease ? 

Yes; cancer is easily cured, when we can control 
the patient before his constitution is so far de- 
stroyed by drugging, ete., that he owghé not to live 
in the flesh. 

The impression, that cancer is an incurable dis- , 
ease, is utterly erroneous. We cure cancers, and . 
by cure we do not mean that we cut out or destroy 
the tumor merely, that we remove the changed 
structure, leaving the body in a condition again to 
develop tumors and produce ulcers, but we cure, | 
together, the part where the disease is principally | 
manifested, and the whole body. 

Truly, cancer is a terrific disease ; as usually 
treated, it isa most horrible, a futa/ one. Bat 
this is unnecessary. The pitiful sufferer need not 
die of cancer, unless he prefer death under the } 
elegance of scholastic empiricism, to cure by ra- 
tional means, or is killed, ignorant that the mal- 
ady is curable. 

Ho! all ye cancer subjects! why will ye die? 

If ye will, ye can be relieved of the pains perpet- 
wally guawing at the very heart of life. Life and 
death are before you—choose. 


Hyerto-Turearevric Estasiisuwent, 
15 Lasowr Sranet, New Youx. 





—— 


CAUSES OF BALDNESS. 





Evrron or Waten-Ovne Jovanwat—Sir: In 
the January number of your paper, D. M. B., of } 
Bersheba Springs, Tenn., puts some queries to 
you relating to baldness. No doubt “hog and 
hominy,” added to “ drugging,” may have some ef- 
feet that way, bat I am inclined to think tha: the 
greatest cause of all, far and away, is the unnat- 
ural custom of wearing coverings to the head, es- 
pecially heavy, air-tight ones like that atrocious 
abomination, the modern hat. Nature gave the 
hair of the head as a covering (and an ample one 
it is) and a protection against heat and cold; if 
we go and add thereto an additional one, she as a 
punishment to her violated law, removes the hair, 
or, at least, causes it to droop and sicken about 
the region so unnaturally heated. In support of » 
this view of the case, it is to be observed that the 
hair in nearly every instance falls off from the 
part of the scalp covered by the hat or cap and | 
seldom or never from the rest. Ihave neverknown | 
an instance of the beard falling off in the way the 
hair of the top of the head does, Women seldom } 
are afflicted with baldness, because their bonnets | 
are so made as to allow a complete circulation of | 
air about the head (those reformers are wrong who | 
say the little fly-away lace bonnets should be re- | 
placed by hats or caps; they should be discarded | 
altogether). The only women I have ever seen | 
with a general tendency to baldness, are the | 
Dateh in Pennsylvania, and they are remarkable 
for constantly wearing close-fitting sun-bounets 
both im the house and out of it, ' 


; worse” (as Paddy says). 


) proach of summer. 


; on his part. 


The women with the finest heads of hair I ever 
saw were the Mexicans, who seldom wear coverings 
to their heads. With regard to the objection to 
** bare-headedness,” that we require a defense 
against the weather, [ answer, that when itis either 
so very cold or hot that the face can not be ex- 
posed, then possid/y it may be necessary to wear 
& covering ; but who among your readers has felt 
such temperatures’ It is only because we have 
subjected our heads so long to unnatural treat- 


; ment, that they have become unnaturally tender ; 
; but nature is not to be blamed for that. 


May I give Hl. C. D., of Newark, N. J., my expe- 
rience in regard to the red flannel recommended 
by Dr. Hall. In the winter of 1850 I put on a 
loose red flannel shirt, and got on comfortably 
enough till the warm spring weather came on, 


, when likewise came on me such an intolerable 
; itehing and eruption, that after some days of tor- 


ment I had to diseard the “ red flannel shirt” in 
favor of web cotton underclothes, which I take 
off when hot weather appears. 


ing this time the very finest material | could pro- 
cure ; the result was“ just the same, only much 
I had to keep my bed ; 
my body was raw in places, just as if | had been 


; badly poisoned by sumach or poison oak ; the scars 


remain yet, So I am quite satisfied as to the re- 
markable virtues of the “ loose-fitting red flannel 
shirt.” 
were affected similarly, and that the cause is the 


} stuff the flannel is dyed with; it may be so. I 
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Last fall I made | 
; another attempt at the unlucky red flannel, choos- 


| leation in the world. 


lect was created, not to receive passively a few 
words, dates, and facts, bat to be active for the 
acquisition of truth, and teach the process of in- 
vestigation. A sound logio—by which we mean 
the science and art which instructs us in the true 
laws of reasoning and evidence, is an essential part 
of good education.— Channing. 





Resvrr ron a Lawyer.—Joseph Parkes, the 
attorney, avked Lord Manners what was honesty 
“What is that to you?” replied his lordship 
** meddle with those things that concern you.” 


Piterarp Potices. 


Tue American Parenocdoicat Joumnan is 
not only the oldest and ablest phrenological Journal 'n 
this country, but has done more to extend, develop, and 
popularize the selence of I’hrenology, than any other pu! 
To the phrenological studemt |: \« 
indispensable, and to the general reader It presents very 
many things of interest, particularly its porifaite and «|. 
seriptions of the characteristics of distinguished men 
Phrenology has certainly won for lteelf0@6 lostinonials of 
great value. The method of dissee ing the brain, which 
ite theory suggested, ls adopted by anatomists, and its 
classification and nomenclatureof the mental facultics has 
passed into general use. What the Punewovodtoat Jour 


} WAL has done for Phenology, the Waren-Cune Jovan at 


I have been told by several that they | 


am not so troubled when I sleep between white | 


blankets. Previous to my first poisoning, | 


occurring, but the constant perspiration it kept me | 
; im was so weakening, that I left it off on the ap- | 
It is recommended to wear | 


has for Water-Cure in this country. The popularity of the 
system is due in a very great degree to 
ability displayed in this journal ry 
mach to disséminate a knowledge of Phrenology and Hy- 
giene. Live Iiiustaaren designs to be a wide-awake 
progressive, amply illustrated view of the physical, com 
mercial, and intellectual progress of the world. With f 


tion and politics it has but litte to do, but abounds in 


the energy and 
It has aleo done ve 


| portrait of distinguished persons, represes tations of towns 


wore a red flannel shirt without the same eruptions | 


flannel in tropical countries, yet the natives of | 
them don’t wear any such warm clothing; it seems | 


like putting a fever patient before the fire. 
E. M Ricuarps, Lesanon, Pa 
P. 8.—I forgot to mention that another cause 
of baldness is the straining the hair, by combe, 
pins, ete., into unnatural positions in women, and 


; shaving the beard in men.—#. M. Rt, 


—_—__ + 2 - - ee 


Porrry.--The best poetry is that in which a 
pure soul is made to shine through a medium of 


natural beauty. There should bea trine in poet- | 


ry; it should be good in tendency, strong in argu- 
ment, and perfect in form. It should be like a 
perfect man—well-formed in body, wise and reg 
ular in intellect, and passionate in benevolence. 


; It should be all this, and at the same time be ex- 


pressed in such language as to find its way to the | 
mind and heart of the reader without any effort | 


Tue multitude think, that to educate a child is 
to crowd into his mind a given amount of knov- 
ledge ; to load the memory with words. No won- 
der, then, they think everyborly fit to teach. The 
true end of education is to unfold and direct 
aright our whole nature. Its office is to call 
forth powers of thought, affection, will, and out- 
ward actions—power to observe, to reason, tojwige, 


, to contrive—power to adopt good courses, and to 


pursue them, to govern ourselves and to influence 
others, to gain and spread happiness, The intel- 





public buildings, natural scenery, varieties of animals, etc., 


ete., and is spirited and readable, Persons desiring further 


| information are referrs] to the publishers, or oor book 
} sellers. —/ut: do’, Fults nan, N. 1 
Announcements, 
FRUIT cul sans Sanh ate MILLION 


A 
FRUIT 


# a Guide to the 


HAND -BOOK 
Belt 


OF 


CULTURE 
CULTIVATION AND MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT TRERS 
With Condensed Deseriptions of many of the best and 
most Popular Varieties in the United States. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS 
WITH AN APPENDIX, 
Containing a variety of Useful Memoranda on the Subject, 
Valuable Household Recipes, ete 
BY THOMAS GREGG 
Price, pos 


FOWLER AND WELLA, 


rid, 


we Broadway 


THE FARM. 
This, the second of the of Rusat Haxv-Booxa, 
will be ready for delivery July oth. We 
tion in saying it will be the 


series 
bo hesita 
most valuable work for the 


have 
price ever offered to the agricultural community. [t will 
contain Chapters on Agricultural Chemistry, Soils, Ma 
nures, Draining, Irrigation, Feacing, Farm Implements, 
ete. 
Price, in paper covers, 99 cents; in muslin, 3 cents 
“Domuetiw Avmats” will be issued about the 15th of 
August, and “Tue Howes” the lt of October. These 
three works and “ Tur Gaxpew,” already published, will 
de furnished to subseribers for $1 in paper, or $1 T5 cloth 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 98 broadway 
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Adbertisements, 


| 


“ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to | 
seoure insertion, dhould be sent t the Publishers on or be- | 


fore the 10th of the month previcte to the one in which 
they are to appear, Agnouncemepte (or the next number 
ehould be sent in at ones. 
Tenus.—Twenty-Gve cvnts a line each insertion. 


god Horropatbic Medien ms os 


: “So 


Gott 


fT, TRALL, MD.) , 
O WeMaY, MD.. | Proprietors 
Dr. Mey, of the nd Home Water-Oure, having 
eoited wih Dr. Trail the management of the Hy tne 
inte Lostitute, 15 Laight Sweet, the sick may rely on hav- 
hg every atleotion requ @d, and all the facthtice for treat- 
ment that are Known to curayetem. Ele: tro-chemical bathe 
are judiciously aod discrim oating!y adm nistered ; kinesip- 
atble, eatieshentc, and all othor hygienic exerciers ace prac- 
Cord nd taught; cancers, fistulas, polipas tamors, ete., are 
cured by a new and easy proess; Uterine olsenses and 
dixplacements in all ther variviies and compl cations are 
mate a epecialty; lyiog-'n women accommotated with 
suit ble apartments and prop-r nunes, Additiogal aeoom- 
modations have been provid-d for the conventenes of 


| Dr. Geo. Hoyt, 77 Beprorp 


| the Nor ha@pion Depd 
| persons in narrow circumstances, 


Saratoca Sprines 
AND SURGICAL INSTITUTE, by BR. Hamilon, M D., 
sod M OCalkies, MD. Hydropathic, 1 aes ; 
Gymoastic, end Mecicinal means, with Vapor, ; 
aod Chemical Baths, E . and Spring? 
Waters used ja treatment. Dr. m devides especial — 
attention to diseases of temalvs; Iv. Oalhine wo these of a | 
general end suretval character. Locatiun, opposite Con- 
grees Spring and Union Hall, Address 

K. HAMILTON, M D., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Btreet. Boston, avewers “ calle” throughout New Eogland. 
H« aleo lectares before Lyceums apd other associations 


Water. ure, Physiology, end Hygiene, . 
Dr. Munpe’s Water-Cure 


ESTABLISUMENT AT paeaaes (three miles from 
) Mesa. ; 
Price for patients, $12 pr week. An allowance made to | 


‘ . —_e | 
Guenw Haven.—Snovip any! 
pe reading thie with mipete information of the Glen, 
ean 


| & Clreular wil be sent, and also « copy 


| Box, a monthly journal edited 


by Dr. Austin, 
of treating 

I have also written and punriis»ed 
whieh, if the Healh-Reformers of the United States wi 


| Oir-ulate im thelr neighberheods, they would do incalealabie 


boarders aod the ftrien’s of patients, Uut-dour practice ia | 


ety and o-antry atiended to 


} lwery. 


he ‘onoot Deragtuanr #il! be found a greet advantege } 


to invalids, and, tacee!, & all the inmates of the establish- 
Ment, a they ore privileged to a tend nearly al) of the lee- 
tares and + xercises of (he professoms and medical class with- 
ow etéttional charge. Prices always reasonable, and due 


allowance wade for the times to those who require a long | 


course of treatment 


en4 the Compresen Are Baru, sre used in Ameriea only at 
Dr. Taytor'’s Water-Oure, 67 West Thirtyetahin Street, 
New York. GEO H. TAYLOR, M.D 

“w CHARLES F. TAYLOR, MD. 


m— : 
Tue Brooxtyy Herteuts 
Water-Oure Establehment is loceted at Nos. 68 and 65 
OCoum ta Sheet, Brootiya L. | 
boarters, Outside practice atieaded to both in city and 
oomntry, @. F. ADAMS, M.D, 
Prysicvan and Propri-tor. 


Reoome fa patients aod 


Warter-Cure ror Lapres.—Dr. | 
Amelia W. Lines hes returned to Wi licmeburg and taken | 


the Very commodious and pleasantly-sttusted house No. 26 | 
Gouth Fourth, corner of Second Street, which is now ready | 


for the recep'ion of Pa eats and Boarders 


Meripen Movuntrary Water: | 


CURR, at Meriden, Conn., on the hee of the New York 


eS euch persons who con'emplate visii.g a Water-Cure for 


end B etm Ravirosd, mideay be. ween Hartford and New >} 
Haveo.— Dre, Taare aed Mar, of the New York Hygeto- 


Therapeuve Instiute and Colieee, No 15 Laget Street, 
New Yok, «i open the fu-fumed Meri. 0 Movontain 
House es a Water-Oure and Hygienic losti ute, on the 
Oret of Jane. 

Tow leone of the most romantic and sala -rious places ia 
New England; far bours from New York; three trains 
run deity each way. Saperior sdvantages for female 
patiests and lying-m women. very reasonable. 


Mount Prospect Warer- 
ON RE, 2:5 mies from the Cry, by N. Y. and Erie BR. R — 
‘This cstabtienmest bas one of the Anest netera! | cations in 
the Cote, The hogs hes oven newly Aved up this season. 
‘The pryectans, who have the eutire coairol of all math ts 
pertaining w the ew'eblishmen', intend wm give their time 
en'trely © their patient te the house. Th-y will spare no 
pone Tn eyed their geese a comfortanle bome. aed te 
bom am the great off-ot eeaghi for— the restorauen 
houtth, For Circular, audress a 
4 H. NORTH. MD. of 
MaRTUA FRENOH, M.D. 


Arno, Water-Curr.—For 
pariicwiar, address G@EO. FIELD, MD, Athol, Mas 


{ pounerd lvcurante by physicians 


service. They are as fillows: 

Dye Scents. Dress for Woman, 
Seratale............8 * by Dr. A......... Coents 
Female Diseases.... 3 To the Yoong Mea 
Spermatorrhea.. 6 ofthe U. States... 6 * 


I will send the whole, prepaid, fir mine three-cent 
Stamps, aod if be who orders them does vot (hiok, wheo they 
have been read and pul into cirealation among neighbors, 
at eo mney ee been well and wily Covened, Few 
rh fond it 

Rovrn—From Eust or West, come on N Y. Central 
Raliroad to Syracuse, thence» by Syracuse and Binghamton 
Railroad t© Homer, and stop at Ven Aaden’s Hotel, then 
to the Glen by livery. Or, from East or West, on N. Y. 
and Erie Ratiroad to Bin, ton, Unepee on Syracuse and | 
Birghamton Railroad wo Homer, and so on to ine Gien by | 


PoetoMice “oars, Cortland Oo, N. Y., 
or the A 
u SaMes ©. JACKSON, M.D. 


—— memes —— } by the lowners of our terms, and siso by giving 
Ine SWEDISH Movement-( URE, } 


who des re lt the privilege of reducing their ¢: 
limited extent by services rendered, all can 
bivselngs of Water-Oore, Especial attentiog 
treatment of female diseases by the ateading 


Terma, from $3 to $8 per week. Prescription for home 
Inclos~ stamp for Circular. ; 
N W. PALES, MD. 


EMELINE M. Palas, MD. | eyaician 
Mus. & M ESTEE, 


Rev. AZOR ESTER, Proprietor, 
Petersburg, N. Y. 


Brncuamton WaTEeER-CuRE, 
Breouawtox, Baoome Co, N. ¥.—This establishment bas 
been greatly enlarged and improved duriog the present | 
spring, and is now open for the reception of guests. 

For the ( Hlowiag reasons it holds out rare jadacementa to 


the benefit of their health. ; 
1, The lecation is mest beautifel; the balldin s are 


rooms iarge, well furnish d (mest of them 
apring bed>), and in every way arranged with o 
the bea th and comfort of thete occupants. 

& The physi items, Dr. Toay-r and Wife, ha’ 
twelve years’ experience in the water-ure practice () 
e@ ght at Binghamton), during which time they 
suce esfully hundreds of deea'dds, and many 
previous te 
w-ter treetarnt. They planned, bailt. and 
lich . et. oc meequently u is Goder ther entire 


; 
; 
iit 


i: 
H 


iit 


| 


ovunty, which makes them famibar ei.b th: 
dive ses of every gred» and character, aad the 


bas attended th w efforts b-retwore, ie sufficicat eviiecce | 
to thelr favor as ekid ul 
aceres by rail. | 


4 The village of Binghamton is easy of 
roads from all directions, and bas a repataion 
a8 being ‘he moe heathy loealiry ta the 8 ate—a fact of a0 
emal) moment «¢ votl © to seekers of beaith. T me $5 per 
Week and upward, aceording to ron end altecthn re- > 
qored. Dr, Thayer cen be consaited 


sent t» any parte the Untied Sues, Pace or Coaree. 
Por farch-r particulars s ; 
0 Vv. THAYER, MD. — 


& 


Meptcat | 
; 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


ETSI: 
“il 


i 


Cuestrut Sprros Hypro- 
PATHIC INSTITUTE, § mites R.R) from Purua- 
DELPite, will be open iat, the reception of 


Pateos For 
ee DR. WEDER, Chestout Hill, Pa. 


Lenicgh Mountain Sprines 


WATER-CURE.—AU disenses are curable with Water, 
Alr, and Diet, at this celebrated Ineitution. Por parica- 
lars, address A. SMITH, M_D., Bethlehem, Pa 


~ Warrr-Cure ror Femares Ex- 


CLUSIVELY, at Columbus, Obie. Terms, T to 10 dollars per 
week. For particulars, address, 
May W. SHEPARD, MD. 


a 

GRANVILLE Warer-Cure 1s 
a0 good eg any other. Address W. W. BANOROFT, 
6. Granville, Licking 


Couaty, Ohio, 


Institetion ie deligh'fally 
Lake Monona, opposite and to full view of the 
soffi-ienuly 
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Crevetann Water-CurE— | 


forccatl overlie Poa 8 eee i 
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Patwer’s Artiricrat Lees 
AND ARMS comline the moat perfect meehban- 
fom and adaptability wo every firm and con- 
dition of ampetated limba, and have the ap- 
proving testimony of over 8,000 persons, as the 
deat of wubstitutes, Manutact ries at 873 Broad- 
way, New York; 1,890 Onestnat Street, Phila- 
deipbia ; 19 Green Sirect, Boston. Pamphicts 
sent free to all who apply. 















ant edaggnel and oar ex 
cases can ; - 
perience fuily justifies previous that tn the 
cure of many diseases it is an invaluable aid aod 
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large had die 
eases peeubar to femeies, and the marted sueress which 
has stiended our efforts, induce us (> believe thal they caa 
an cones rapidity of cure sar- 
permed aee 

We bave mate s diovery, the awe 
applying to that large family of or disesers; and | 
from present sat shea, We think it destined s 
of “ieases. — = 

the tik and afflicted who are secking health. and who 
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6 mey ole of exonet, Tough we are in 
fad Im the & J >) mect of ite pure air, and +hated 
Dety, #e ere also i eney reach of the 
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'e have the Eivetr-Chemical Baths. 
For rurmer addr «=» 4. FREASE, MD., or 
Mra. ©. Py M D., Box 184, Pur-durg. 
ATER-CURE, NEAR 
HAMILTON wp, | PPPrietor, 
{CAL DATHS, CELE- 





Ro-amatiem, N uray roe 
goes inane tent 
Une vid ested 
















Determined to spare no in up the bigh 
repatation whieh the bas sa. talped, 
cure. 
and socured the services of Prof. C. 8. Dickson, who bas — 
bad an ce of Gfven years as a wach: tof Gymans- — 
ties and Kine sipauby. ee eS a ee 
to this department. Path nts of the most feeble, as well as 
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81 Fulton tuess, Dew Torts 


Premium Prano Forres—Tue 
attention of purchasers and the partic is teepectfull 
elw ae Waunn Pano FORTES Row on exbibition, 


for sale at the Wareroome, 535 Washingtoo, corner of 
est Street 


i 





New and important improvements have bern Introduced 
imth-se instraments, which render them muck mote power- 
fal, with wre. even, and desirable qualivivs of tone, all 
parts being equally balanced, and for masical effet they 
are fer le advance of the common Squore Plano Forte. 

Having recetved many flatlering testimonials from those 
who have purch -sed an? tried (hee instramen's, ond aleo 
been awarded TWO MED sLS the M secehusette Mr- 
chanies’ Asse ation at tne froent Fair, for Piano Pures on 
axhidiios, it e with renewed that I now offer, 
and recommend them Wo the padlic as being equal w avy 
manufac ared. 

A SILVER MEDAL wee awarded at the late Mechanics’ 
Fair over all competiors (with one «xerpiuoa) for the best 

Pano Forte on exbimtion. 
P. &. Every instrament warren'ed to give perfect satle- 
JAMES W. VOSE, 
Weareroome, 835 Washiogtoe St. (Cor. of Weet “t), Boston. 


Prorrraste Em PLoyMENT.— 
Please to Read this! Agents waned! Extra inducemn's 
for 1958! All perons IN WANT OF EMPLOYMENT 
will at once teeeive car Catalogue of Books, prepeld, by 
forwarding us Ubi address. Far icuvar «tm lou is reques'- 
ed to the offers we meks tl all peteons -ogeg he in 
the sate of oar large oe Gate PLOTOKIAL FaMiLY 
BIBLE, with about Ove Tho snot Eogravings. On ree ipt 
of (he @tabdbehed price, Six Dollars, the Pletoral Fomiry 
Bib'a, wite & well-b uad Subveripriw Book, wil be care- 
fuily boxrd, and forwar 2 by expres, at our rick end ex- 
pense, & any © Oral town oF vill ge io the Dated States, 
exeepung th se of Calife: ia Oregon, and Texse. Our 
bo #8 we sold only by canvawer, ond are wel ko wn to 
be be auat saleable. Adr'rens, pee'- sab, 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
No. 19) Witham sitet, dew York. 


PALMER & ©O. 


ov Karepean 
pola tothe fegees cna, Patent Attorneys EBown 
‘o o® the contincat of Ba- 
factlities for obtaining 


LLA, 8 Broadway, New York. 


Lieut pentioovs, Brean, wrrn 
FLOUR AND WATER ONLY.—Riow & make it (with fae 
or oversee Gour) and Tainy other ER ceipe tor HEALTH- 
FUL COOKING, em A Litde Hand-Boot sent fr 1) 


eens, in stampa, 
wu HUNT, Boston Water-Cure, Masa 


Kepzim'’s Warer Fivrer.—Tue 
eutvcribers give netice they have made arrangrm ne eth 


Mr. Kedar. the prioutes of (hia justty-eelebrated Filer (an- 
dep bis OWN supervision), } manufec ure a d eri) hr ugh- 


, Gat the United Sister, a: the same prices, and diseomet to 


dealers, a2 when made by J. BE. Cheney & On 


Note the 
change of uddresa, 


JAMtS TERRY & 10 
5 ate Strext, Rew hoster, N. ¥ 
Old dand afd BO. & Ca 
Foe descriptive circuiars addres as above bry 


Wueeter & Wuson M’r’a@ Co.'s 
SEWING MACHINES 

Flety at Premiame award. 1857 by une American Inatl- 

tate, New York, @arviand Ine hat. aa’tmore, and at We 


Ma n-, Conn: et cat, [iinets, -od Michigan Biste Parra 
Office, 843 Broadery, New Yoru. Sead for « circular 


OPINION. Of THE NEW YORK PRESS 
We prefer th om fr family wor, — Trihune 

They are the fav rite for fomeice — NV nee, 

bk qaal 'o nine seameresers — [nme Journal. 

The machine for family asee.— Adrocate and Journal. 
M ® honorame to Aa» nean @ pius.—Jndep ntent 
We can ot Imagine any biog mote perfect. — Leung. 
Will give eniive Gettefa to — Oaereer 

The best ever invented —Chruttas Inquirer. 
Tntispenes bie ln every family The Pr. acher 

We praise 1 with enthuaaem —(CArvatdan Jn ted 

A & nese ton of the age — Putram’s M-yostne 
Magica! in: peraion — Mre. Stephen’ M mthiy 

B. yond «!! question, the a «bi ee.— Liye Meustrated, 
The stich con mt be unravels d.— Am, Ayrloutter det 







Saves he time and bealh of ee Gon Wat -vure 
One of our nouechoid gate — UT. & Joarnal 
Are @ithvut a rival.— Am. Ph: enotogical Jurnal 


ArtiriciraL Ears ror 
the 4a! —Seno one postage -tamp and 
a Olvevior, Wastrat d ov cute, 4. cers 
ime the +beve invalesblc marroment, 


wil be sent t any pert of he United 
Seal o. 
EDWARN WASLAM, 
18) Bradoay, 8. ¥ 


THE HYURIATIC TREATMENT OF 
SCARLET FEVER, 
fo tte def rent form. ; or, How to Bove. (brough a & « ematle 
apypbesth p of the Wwer-Cure, many  howent de of iv. «and 
heattha, which now an ually persh. Beieg the reeut of 
ho-wty-ore years experience, and of the Wealment and 
cure of -ev: fal baodted cases ferapueve ves By Cnas 
Meeps, MLD. Ph. D. Price. prepeid by malt, 56 conte, 
A ‘dress FOWLER AND WELLs, 
308 Geeetwar. New Vork 
I OW TO DO GOOD AND GFT « PAID FOR 
IT.”"—Take an Agency for our Publicetions. The 
terme are such, there cam be eu pamcehen fu of lew Evert 
Famiir wilt be glad to obtain some of them. For partic- 
wars address FOWLER AND WELLA, 
908 Broadwey, New York. 
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PROSPECTUS OF { 


FOR 1858. 
Votume Twenry-sx or tHe Waren-Cune 
Jovan at commences with the present number 


Health,— The great want of the age is health— 
the normal and harmonious action of all the ele- 
ments of our being, physical, intellectual, and so- 
This want finds ite satisfaction, and this de- 
mand its supply, in a knowledge of the Laws or 
Lure, or a true Puyswotocy; the Nature and 
Causes of Diseases, or a true Parnonocy; the | 
modes of Puniwication and Iwvigoration, or 
a Tews Sverem oF Mevrcar Pracrice. 

The Philosophy ef Health, comprising the laws | 
of Puyst@a., Monat, and lwre.cecrva: Deve.- 
opment, #f@ the especial sphere of the WaTer- 
Cure JounnAn; but all that can promote the | 
great design of human happiness is included in } 
the Henao or Kevorms. 

Homan Life,— Our platform is a broad one, and 
our plan of operations comprehensive. All subjects 
connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanli- 
ness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothimg, Education, 
Occupations, Anvusements, and Social Relations— 
all the clements which comhine to make up that | 
will be clear- 


cial. 


complex thing called Human Lire 
ly presented 
Practical Instraction.—Hydropathy will be fully 
unfolded, and so explained that all may apply it 
in various diseases, even those not curable by any 
other means, The Water-Cure is not equaled by 
any other mode of treatment in those peculiar com- 
plaints common only to women, The Waren- 
Cure Joven at will contain such advice and prac- 
tieal instruction as may be considered most im- 
portant in all these critical yet unavoidable cases. 
Preservation ef Health. Without health, even 
life is not desirable. It will be a part of our duty 
to teach the world how to preserve health, as well 
as to cure disease 
Prolonged Llie.—Reforms in our individual 
habits, in all our modes of life, and in our social in- 
stitutions,will be pointed out and made so plain that 
* he who runs may read.” We believe fally that 
man may prolong his life beyond the number of 
years usually attained. We propose to show how 
Renovation of the Human Race.—This is 
the great end and aim of the Jounnan. It is { 
a demonstrable truth, that the races of men de- 
nerate, and become enfeebled and depressed, 
just as they deviate from the conditions of health 
All, therefore, who would be co-workers with us 
in establishing in human nature the principles 
and practices which tend to a higher and better 
life, are earnestly solicited to use their influence 
in extending the circulation of this periodical. 
The Journal wil! be illustrated and published in 
a beautiful quarto form, on the first of each month, 
on the following very low Terms in Advance: 
Single Copy, one Year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, $5 00 
Five Copies, one year, 40/1 Tw mty Copiesfor 10 00 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. 
Canavian Sunscatpens will send, in addition | 
to these rates, 6 cents a year to pay U. 8. postage. 
Avoness FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 BROADWAY, New Youx, 


} prehended in our plan 


OUR ILLUSTRATED FAMILY JOURNALS. = [Jvur, 1858. 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


A Preer-Crass Weexcy Picrorrat Pares for ' 


the Friends of Progress and their Families. 
Nor ro sx Exceuiep. 
The plan of the paper embraces : 
A Weekly Summary of Passing Events, Foreign, 


| Domestic, Literary, Scientific, and Humanitary, 


in every Number. Important movements in the 
Business Wortp carefally noted. A great 
variety of interesting miscellaneous intelligence. 
The news condensed, so as to present in a moder- 
ate compass every thing which an intelligent 
amily ought to know 


Signs of Promise.—The Conductors of Lure I- | 


LusTeaten believe in the good time coming, and 


are assiduous in chronicling all that promises to ; 


hasten it. New Inventions caleulated to save 


labor, promote comfort, abridge suffering. and } 


dignify life, are illustrated and described. Gen- 
uine improvement in all departments of affairs has 


} @ firm friend in this journal 
Despite our Numberless Schools } 


Education. 
and Colleges, and the universal interest in educa- 
tion, the fact is as clear as the day, that we are 
not yet a well-instructed people. Our schools 


must be improved and our colleges reformed. } 


This reform, demanded by the times, and by the 
growing importance of our country among the na- 


| tions of the earth, is one which the editors of | 


Lire LLLUsTRATED are most solicitous to promote. 

How te be Healthy.—With the finest climate 
and the most glorious country upon which the sun 
shines, we are a nation of invalids! Better health 
is the first necessity of the people, and it is one of 
the objects of Lure ILtustrarep to point out the 
causes of ill-health and the means of regaining 


{ and preserving it, 


Rural Affairs.—A considerable portion of our 
space is devoted to matter designed to promote 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Fruits, and rural af. 
fairs generally. Better farming is one of the re- 
quirements of the age. This departmentof Lire 
Icuverkarep has met with universal approval. 

General Literature.—Sketches, descriptive, 


historical, and biographical, by the best Writers: ; 


notices of new books and works of art; selections 
from the best periodicals, home and foreign; new 
ideas, or old ones newly applied, will all con- 
tribute to the value and interest of our columns. 
Finally.— Whatever may tend to Illustrate Life 
as it passes, whatever may assist our readers to 
live wisely, to live happily, or to live long, is com- 
We aspire to make our 
paper worthy in every respect of its name; and 
we have abundant means and facilities for attain- 
ing our object, as well as an experience of Twenty 


| years in publishing popular periodicals. 


Terms.—We will send Ten Copies, one year, for 
$10 00 ; Five Copies, for $6 00; Three ies, for 
$4 00; One Copy, for $2 00. Any itional 
number at the same rate. Payment invariably in 
advance. The paper sent no longer than paid for. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. 


Canxapian Suuscerers will send 26 cents 


a year additional for U. 8. postage. 
Avpaess FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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PHRENOLOGLCATI 


JOURNALS 


Tue only publication in the world devoted to 
the science of human nature, mentally and physic- 
) ally, opens with the present number its Twenty- 
| eighth Volume, and appeals confidently to the 


; lovers of progress and of mankind to continue 

) that support which has hitherto given it so wide a 

| field of influence and such a vast power for good. 
The Objects of the Jouraal 

) are, to teach man his own nature ; bis capabili- 

| ties, and how to use them to the best possible ad- 

| vantage ; his defects, and how to correct them. 
Errors of Habit and Education 
will be clearly set forth in the light of Phrenology 
and Physiology, and the true remedy expounded. 
Phrenology, 
in its application to home education, domestic 
government, self-culture, selection of pursuits, 
choice of apprentices, clerks, partners in business, 
or companions for life, will be, as heretofore, the 
leading feature of the work. 
Young Men Ambitious to Develop 
their powers and qualify themselves, by Self-Cul- 
tare. for useruLNeEss and suCCESs IN LIFE; 
Teachers who would Learn 

: by a simple method how to draw out the intellect 

and cultivate the dispositions of their pupils ; 

, Mothers Desiring a Culde 

to the best means of forming the character and 

preserving the health and morals of their children ; 

Merchants Anxious to Select 
» wisely, manage judiciously, and educate properly, 
their clerks and confidential assistants ; 
Nechanies wishing to Choose 

’ apprentices and train them for their own particu- 
lar trades; and every one who would learn 

; Hew (to Study Character, 

) select friends, business partners, connubial com- 
panions, and general associates; bat, above all, 
HOW TO TRAIN ONE'S OWN CAPABILITIES, in the 
BEST PossinLe WAy to secure personal develop- 
ment, will find the Jovewat a Monitor and Priend. 

} The Journal will be Profusely Mustrated 

} with rowrrarrs of the great, the good, and the 
vicious ; engravings of useful inventions, of archi- 
tecture, animals, fruits, ete., and published 

@n the Following Very Low Terms: 

} Single Copy, one year, $1 00 i= Oopies, one year, $5 00 

Five Copies, one year, 3.00! Twenty Coplesfor 10 00 
Subscriptions may commence at any time, 

’ Canavtan Suascarnens will send, in addition 

|" fomen FOWLER AND WELLS, 


OO 





Avprness FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 BROADWAY, New Youn. 


$3 —For Taree Dortars, in advance, a copy of Lire ILtusrratep (weekly), Tas Parenotooicat Jourwat, and 


Tue Warer-Cure Jovanat, will be sent a year toone address. Now is the time to subscribe and form Clubs. 









